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ADVERSARIA UPON THE FRAGMENTS OF SOPHOCLES. 


(The numeration is Nauck’s 1889.) 


Fr. 22: 

yap ev aiyeipov maxpas, 

kav pydev, TrotKeivns 

atpats dvaxovpiler TrEpov- 
Dind. xwet tis xdvaxovpile rightly. 
Critics attack zrepdv, but this is sound. 
Read 

GANA Todv Keivyns Kapa 
KWel Tis apa Kavaxoudiler TTEpPOV. 


With the assistance of Dindort’s correction 
here (TIS for HS) we may emend also 
Fr. 792. 

éws rou dvov 
Buttmann’s ofvov is there correct. For the 
rest read 

éws OTOU 
Kp TLS 

i.e. ‘until one became full of wine and 
wantoness.’ The gen. of fulness may be 
kept, since xpiiav (says Pollux) = irepeure- 
mAjoOa. For the (frequentative) opt. form 
instead of xpuOwy,see my note on Aesch. Cho. 


Fr. 35: 
kat Bwpiatoy éoxdpas AaBwv ¥> 
The easiest word to supply is BaOpov 


Fr. 85 6-8 : 


dewos yap Eprew tAodTOs és Te TABaTA 
pnd tévrvxov dSivact’ dv dv épa 
NO. CL. VOL. XVII. 


I have no remedy for v. 7, but in v. 8 would 
suggest 
pnd’ év y 

comparing Dem. F. 275 & ovap 
and Solon ap. Ar. ’A6. 
p. 48 (Sandys) & viv €xovow ovzor’ dpbadpoi- 
ow av | eddovtes eidov. 

Fr. 101: 

GAN’ éXeEas Tovde pev wiKpds 
ovde pay (Brunck) does not 
Read 


GXN’ agiws ov dev 


(ovdev peév A.). 
strike one as right. 


ie. ‘embittering nothing’ cf. 

Fr. 111: 

ér’ ad...damep ddueds tAnyeis...<pp>evov 


dddoKados. 
‘The fisherman’ in question is proverbial 
(see Nauck). Sense will be made by e.g. 
ér’ at dorep dduevs, tANyeis <Eo n> 
<tots tdav> 


where = ‘ hereafter.’ 
Fr. 122: 


thptovrov Kdpiov npéOn 
vomos yap Trois BapBapors 
Bporeov tapynbev yépos Kpdvy. 
(xovpetov Musurus, yépas Buttmann) 
Articles are often foisted in by those who 


quote the fragments. Read 
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SyprdOvrov Kovpeov npeOn 

vopos yap BapBapos 

<Ovos> Bporeov, aipebiv yépas 

Kpovy. 

The repetition in aipefey after ypéby will 
offend no observant reader of Greek tragedy ; 
here it is moreover intentional. The miss- 
ing word is of course uncertain. It might 
perhaps even be Bordv. 


Fr. 139: 

kai yéver péyay, 

pytpos raida, Tov Tapdv. 
Unless I quite misunderstand the passage, 
the words should be kavdpo7acda. 


Fr. 141: 

GAN éyyds "Extup éoriv: Tob pévew Kadov. 
Variants are Oupatvew, Ovxaivew, od Kaive. 
Read—dan’ "Extup éori: ov p Baiverv 
xadov. Palaeographically cvpBaiver satisties 
all the conditions, since c=0=6, B=p=k, 
€= al, 

Fr. 144: 

av & év Opovowr ypappatwv éxwv 

térovepov vewer tis od Tis EvvdKoce. 
Read 

dmovepme, tis mapeott; Tis Evvdpoce ; 
Schol. Pind. had explained by 
dvayvwht. He quotes in support his drdvepne 
(=dvayiyvwoxe). A copyist of the schol. 
naturally, or not unnaturally, wrote the 
selfsame tense, dmdvemov. This was after- 

wards corrected dzdveyov, and hence the 
double reading dzroveimor vépet. 

In point of sense it is a reasonable pro- 
ceeding to read and find out ‘who are 
present’ and ‘ do they correspond to the list 
of those who swore?’ 


Fr. 174: 
mor’ adumov dde 
ntpov tavOos avias ; 
The sense (Nauck) requires ¢.g. dxos. Read 
aos (See, si tanti est, my note on Plat. Rep. 
333 E) 


Fr. 187: 

yovaixds, Ti re Bporois. 
The usual correction ef 7 appears flat and 
insuflicient for the error. Read 

ylyverat Bporois 

i.e. ‘she is born to be a plague.’ 
(The error arose from T| for HTT!) 


Fr, 219: 
mporoda trad’ doa Kdaiopev 
tpoxyia Bdowma 
(al. rade oe, 
Read 
tTad€ oe kX€opev 
i.e. ‘we honour thee with these. .’ 


Fr, 226: 

coos yap ovdeis Ov Gv Beds. 

GAN’ is Geovs tipdvra, dixys 

keto’ Sdouropeiv xpewr. 
Read 


Geovs and treat xeAévy as 2nd 
pers. passive. 


Fr. 262 : 

matip motapos Ivaxos 

Porson gave vouov éxe, which I cannot. 
interpret. Read 

768 avrimdactov Gvop’ Ex Et 
i.e. ‘has this name (peculiarly) constructed 
to signify weariness.’ The etymology (from 
ives and dyos) is no more far-fetched than 
many others given by poets, Plato, cr 
scholiasts (see Appendix to Aesch. Cho. 35). 


Fr. 265 : 
erixpovpa xOoves ’Apyetas 

Here correct Hesych. érixpoupa’ éxizAnypa 
emixdpaypa TO Ttépyw. 
Read tO apy The reproach is in the 
supposed derivation from dpyds (‘idle’). I 
fancy the same thought is played upon in 
Euripides’ ’Apyeios, ’Apyetos. 

Fr. 272 : 
In Hesych. for tkexwAvpéva read A vp- 
péva (cf. fr. 390.) 


Fr. 308 : 
Tore av te yiyvytat, ta trav’ oKud. 
The sense required seems to be ‘all his 


arguing to the contrary will be but dévov 
Read therefore 


OG GVTLTELVY, TAVTA TAaVT OVOV 
The indefinite subjunctive is slightly 
nearer than do” dytireivet. 

Fr. 329 : 


TovvdiKov mepuKevat, 


_ B is an attempt at correction. 


Probably A@orov 81a £4 v avocov x.7.A. 


I 
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Fr, 342: 


moaedov, ds Aiyaiou Tyédes 

mpavas i) yAaukas pédets 

edavénov ipvas omAddecor 


The schol. on Ar. Ran, 665 is plainly wrong 
in thus inserting the first wédes. In any 
case mpéavas has no construction. We should, 
I think, read <repi>arpdvas. The 


error arose from the compendium siilinie: 
{a similar correction may be applied to /r. 
393 GAN domdiryny dvra meppaypevov, where 
metre requires 


p 

For otopatwy I am inclined to suggest 
Sropddwr. 


Fr, 345 : 
of movor yAvkeis 


Read rvoov. 


Fr. 530: 

” a 9? > 

divous éxeivos: at dvoverépws Ere 

éxetvov Tkaptepov <v- 

doris yup év Bpotdv 

peiLov THS TO pdppaxor, 

iatpas otk KaKav. 
The sense requires 

, 

dvous éxetvos: at dvoverépws 

2 A , 

éxeivov Kaptepetv 


Fr. 532 : 


1 év dvOpwrev pi’ Heke tatpds 
2 Kat patpos Travras 
ovdeis 

3 é€oxos GAXos €BAacrev adAov. 

4 Booker dé trois pev poipa dvrapepias, 

5 rovs 8 dABos tors Sovdetas Lvydv 

6 dvayxKys. 
First eject the prosaic jas and rots. The 
passage can then be easily be made anti- 
strophic. dépa is obviously impossible in 
sense. The word is (dpun=‘ union’). 
Read vv. 2-3 thus 

Kal patpos mavrasy GAXos 

oix dAAOv 


and v. 6 as <é€>dvayxas. 


Fr, 534, 2: 
ei KaxoBovdAos 
dpovtis textpéder Tov evaiwva 


Read éx rpiweu,as required also by the 
metre. 


Fr. 620: 

tro & mavr’ Bporav 
ovk Totros dvtw’ ebpnoets eva, 

Grotius 


Read 
> Led 4, ? > 
TaO0 edtvyotvTa 
Bporav 
> , > , 
OV TPOTOVT EVEVPHTELS 


éva 
(‘when you have counted all prosperous 
things, nowhere will you find among them 
the addition of a single mortal.’) 


Fr. 655: 

xuvndov Tegérpagav xvufovjevov 
Read 

viv kvulovpevov 
i.e. ‘I despatched him while he whimpered 
like a dog.’ 


Fr. 703 : 

mpos 8 Totov Saiuov’ ws “Epwra,t 

ds OUTE THY 

? , a , 

Plutarch in the words povew Oedv 6 “Adys 
“Epwtt TO 

rs , ‘ > 
Kaito. mpos ye aAAous.. oUTE TovTLELKES 
x.7.A, clearly points to 
mpos 8 Epwra re 
ie. ‘toward Eros alone of the gods will he 
make some concession,’ 


Fr. 801: 
Zeds Tvoorov Tov viKopaxyav 
kal mavoaviay Kal 
al. dvotos ayo 
Read edvogrov dyo. The word Zeis may 
belong to another line or may be an error 
for ev- itself. 


Fr, 808: 

yepovtos Gore padOaxy Koris 

Tév xetpl ev 8 
I suggest kav yepi Onyorr’ wie. ‘might be 
whetted even with the hand’ (easily, the 
edge being fine: cf. dxpaxodos). It is still 
common to see workmen strop fine tools upon 
the flat of the hand. 


Fr, 849 : 

KApOpov yap ovdev av Tedrerés AaBors 

yAdoons kpudatov Tovder ob 
Hermann evoreyés. Provisionally accepting 
this, read and punctuate 

KAHOpov yap ovdev av edoreyés AdBors 

yAwoons, kpupaiov ob 80 v 


T. G. Tucker. 
o 2 
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ON EURIPIDES, BACCHAE, 837. 


alua Onoes EvpBarov Bixxats 

Mr. Housman has, I think, conclusively 
shown that Ojo«s5 is corrupt, and that even 
if we can suppose the phrase alua Oyores to 
mean, ‘ You will shed blood,’ such a trans- 
lation is quite meaningless in the present 
context. For the same reason, we must rule 
out all such proposed emendations as 
Sevoeas (Wecklein), or (Sandys). But 
Mr. Housman’s most penetrating analysis of 
the meaning of the passage only serves to 
convince me of the weakness of his own 
emendation, dAX’ cipabijs ‘Tf,’ says Mr. 
Housman, ‘we were shown this snatch of 
dialogue— 


II. I could not bear to put on women’s 
clothes. 
II. Well said: we must first go and spy 
them out, 

and were asked to give the sense of the 
missing verse, I think we should do so with- 
out much trouble: “if you are recognised 
you will be in jeopardy,” or the like.’ Our 
natural impulse then is to suggest a phrase 
at least as strong as—in the light of the 
whole passage I should have said even 
stronger than—‘ you will be in jeopardy.’ 
But Mr. Housman’s emendation gives us 
only the unemphatic answer: ‘But you 
will be recognised if you go and join battle 
with them.’ This he tries to remedy by an 
unjustifiably emphatic English rendering : 
‘What! will you go and be recognised and 
join battle with them?’ and by explaining 
it as a reminder of the danger already 
pointed out in 823, wy ve Kravwow iv avnp 

Now, waiving for a moment the fact that 
cipabys can give no probable account of 
itself, this last line, 823, seems to me to 
prove that Euripides must in 837 have put 
into the mouth of Dionysus a strong 
picturesque phrase, and that aiva in the 
text is sound. Nothing so weak as a mere 
reminder of 823 would now induce Pentheus 
to put on woman’s dress. Notice, too, the 
increasing clearness of the warnings of 
Dionysus of the danger of a fatal issue : 


& oor muxpad, 815 ; add’ ae, 817 ; 
and yn oe xtdvwow, 823. The bluntness of 
this warning makes Pentheus for the first 
time pause. He admits the wisdom of 
Dionysus in pointing out that the man who 
falls into the hands of the women will be 
slain. But he will not yet entertain for a 
moment the undignified proposal that he 
should dress as a woman. Nevertheless, 
the strong delusion that drives him to be 
Gearns pawddwy (829) will by no means 
leave him. It is at this psychological 
moment of uncertainty that Dionysus per- 
suades him once and for all to take the 
fatal step by pointing out in the shortest, 
simplest, and at the same time most 
strikingly picturesque manner that, since go 
he will, there is only one possible alternative 
to his going in woman’s dress. And I think 
the line ran thus : 


GdN’ aiva tives EvpBarov Baxxats paynv. 
‘Thou shalt pay forfeit of thy life’s blood, 
if—!’ 


Even if Mr. Housman’s phrase were strong 
and natural, it is not easy to see how 
could become corrupted into 
Oynoes. I cannot suppose that the 
word afua is an accident, due to corruption. 
The bald xrévwow in 823 has failed to im- 
press Pentheus sufficiently. In this line a 
phrase is used which makes a much stronger 
impression ; and afuwa, which we find in the 
text, is just the word to figure in such a 
phrase. Any criticism which begins by 
arbitrarily suspecting or deleting afua seems 
almost foredoomed to failure. The change 
from tices to Ojoes is not hard to under- 
stand. A similar case of the confusion of 
r with @ occurs within the next forty lines, 
in line 876. Inan age of decadence, such a 
phrase as afva @yoes would seem far more 
natural than the classically constructed and 
more genuinely poetic afya tices ; and to a 
mechanical’and sleepy copyist most probably 
the only impression present was the general 
one that Pentheus was eager for the blood 
of the Maenads. 
W. A. Moore. 
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ADNOTAMENTA IN PAPYROS MUSEI BRITANNICI GRAECAS MAXIMAM 
PARTEM LEXICOGRAPHICA. 


T 135,5 kar zpos Boppwr Cwdw[c] 
K., leg. tpooBoppur. 

137 455 ‘Aaprpov actepos | 
peyeOn dvo Syllabarum iusta 
diremptio cum ceteroquin anxie sit observ- 

ata, scribendum |a. 

Amplissima illa papyrus nr. CXXXI? 
Didymi vilici rationes exhibens quamquam 
peculiarem potius desiderat commentati- 
onem, tamen intra artiores me continebo 
fines, cum neque de re rustica Aegyptiorum 
satis sim edoctus neque alterius provinciam 
temere usurpare velim. Praemonenda vero 
nonnulla de nominibus quibusdam propriis 
adhue in compendiis latentibus. 

172,, Kai Opvorir- 
(Aovorww) épy(drais) n, leg. “HdvA(ov) «A(ypov), 
ac similiter 177,,, al. Hedyli qui vocatur 
ager, totius praedii primum locum occupare 
videtur, 

1725) xwdopo(iow) eis TOV yov TOV 
Tod ’ArodAwvio(v) a tpux’ épy(arats) » leg. 
(zpérepov) Tpvx(aros) i i.e. Apollonii agri qui 
olim Trychatis erat,’ cf. etiam, «is tiv AuBe- 
dvaBod(jv) (mpdrepov) Tpuxaros 
174; 57 dein 159, 176y99 ete. A sive A com- 
pendium est vocis zpdrepov, cf. Wilcken 
Ostr. I 392, Arch. f. Pap. I 154. Nomen 
graecum a pleniore forma TpvxapBos® 
provenit, cf. Sapamiwvos TpvyduBov. C.1.G. 
471,. (tit. Tentyrit.), TpvyauBov tov mapa 
Tov oikovopov P. Tebt. I 39,, 
(114 a. Chr.), iuvatque meminisse cuiusdam 
Euboeae urbis, quam et Tpdxar et Tpvxas 
appellatam esse docet Steph. Byz. s. Tpdyxat. 

173.5, dvaperpyoavre Ta TOD 
Tleevrad( ), leg. Sarvpov. Et agri nomen et 
regionis indicatur. 

174,,, xwdopoltow) «is tHv amd Boppa 
avaBoX(nv) KX” épy(aras) 8, leg. 
; similiter é& ro 
176555, 178,99 al. 

épy(arov) dvr0(s) € év 7” 
av... TO kataxAva(jvat) Tod Vdaro(s), 
leg. év h(t) Tope,* sicut etiam 175,,, ; 

1 Cf. supra pg. 26-27. 

2 1 166-191, a. 78- -79 p. C. Multo etiam celebratior 
adversa huius papyri pars, quippe quae Aristotelis 
de re publica Athenarum servarit relliquias, 

3 Componi debet cum TépauBos, ShpauBos, Av- 
xauBns. 

4 Loci nomen ; etiam in his SaaBelvio(s) aro man 
170, latere videtur regionis significatio. 


deinde 181,,, éAoréA(Aovor) Kaddpo(us) 
pews, Cf. 18259, 183,5,. ToAmew(s) seribitur 
181,, 

1785.9 Opvori!A(Aovar) év tats 
ovAnmios, leg. (mporepov) OvArjpios, ac simi- 
liter 178,9,, Nomen est Aegyptia- 
cum. Ager ille alibi brevius ‘ Ulemis’ 
dicitur, cf. eis OvdAjpto(s) 184... 

17959 Ap (at) PiBis KoBad(evovres) 
amd tov ovarop’ svAa, leg. 
’Ovaropid(os). Solarium a femina quadam 
nomen acceperat. 

181,., eis 7d leg. velut 
cf. x|Acapyos Etpupédovtos 
P. Petrie I 45, (s. LII a. Chr.) 

Hisce expositis quae lexicis accedunt 
vocabula recensebo ve! quae aliam ob cau- 
sam memoria digna ex'*.imeverim. 

170,, Sapare recte Kenyon, 
ef. xovarats Ostr. 1485, (8. 
IV p. Chr.). 

1714) *kowp dvo seil. 
dppatwv, cf. er<e>i * empynyetv 
A<e>c 7a eis Vex P. Fay. 118), 
(110 p. Chr. Ta Kompnyyelv eis 
Adxavov tis WVwayer. xai Ta Kompyya 
119,, (ec. 110 p. C.) ; 2&8 wAotov Korpyyood 
P. Lond. IT 09, p. Chr.). 

171,, tat dpy(aver) ov 
wnx(avapior), Anpytpiot axpdro(us) 
kukAevovtt 70 dpy(avov). Verbi 
prima significatio est ‘axonem rotare,’ ef. 
de axone xeXedoal pou Tov adfova (sic) 
P. Oxy. I 137,, (584"), altera 
‘terram axonis rotatione irrigare’, cf. xv- 
kAedorat TO adTo yewpyrov THS TOV 
kal tpehouevwv tap’ éuod P. Grenf. I 58, 
(s. VI p. Chr.). Illa Londinensi papyro 
vindicanda est. Non vero voce x a- 
vadptos innuitur Bots pyyxavdpios, sicuti 
Wilckeni est opinio (Arch. f. Pap. 1 131), 
sed opifex ille, cui cura indita est rotae 
fabricandae atque adaptandae. Quod mu- 
nus a multis olim exercebatur, siquidem 
saepe mechanarii nomen traditur, velut 
“‘AtAwvois Separ(iwvos) pnx(avdpios) BU 213, 
(113 p. Chr.) BeAAgov pyxavdpis P 
Schow IAovriwy pyxavdpts 55) (191 p. 
Chr.) al.  Verum ille 
machinam movit ipsius mechanarii sine 
dubio opera adiutus aquamque in agros 
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immittit ac dividit.1_ Itaque irrigandi opus 
a duobus hominibus conficiendum fuisse 
contendo. 

171,, xwpopo(dow) cis Td tov Tod 
“Ivdiov, 1824) épyétov xwopo(ivros) 
<lis] t8paywyd(v): *xwgdopéw ‘aggeris 
terram apportare, exstruere’, cf. etiam 
174,.. eis tdpodvA(axiav) Trav 
aita(v) dpovpa(v), ubi *ywdopiav potius quam 
xwddprov (sic Kenyon) scribendum. 

171,, OpvoriA(Aovow) oxadeior(s) . . épya- 
tats s, 176599 OpvoriA(Aovew) oxadelos al., 
172,,=173,9, ete. OpvoKxo(rotaw) Kai Opvo- 
ti(Aovow): (ni mavis 
Opvotidrecy, at cf. dAoriAAO(vow) 
oxadeiors ‘iuncum ligonibus effodere’, *6pvo- 
xomecy ‘iuncum praecidere’, cf. etiam ra 
tov *OpvoriAtwy Journ. of Hell. Stud. 
XXI 253 in tabula Aegyptiaca tachy- 
graphice scripta saec. I a. Chr. ut vid. 

171,, 7d "Ivdiov . . 
épy(arais) B, 172,, puoO(ds) epydrwv 8 
‘fulcire, partes labentes sub- 
struere et firmare ’. 

171,, dvadapB(avovew) 76 "Ivdio(v) . . 
Kai xwhopo(tow) eis aitd, 172.) erardadi- 
Kai spotw(s) 7d 
Kat éx rod “Ivdiov. . 
épy(dras) €: pa ‘ostium aggeris’ pro 
quo saepius *éxpyyya dicitur (de hoc 
vocabulo verba feci Wochenschr. f. Klass. 
Phil. 1903 nr. 15) ; dvadapBavovew piyypa 
‘qui ostii structuram resarciunt’. Deinde 
‘aquarum profluvium 
custodire, observare’, cf. etiam épyarn . . 
mpds yxwdopi(av) Kai 
*idpopvA(axiav) (cf. 174,,3), b8po- 
Tod dialevypatos 176), (cf. 177,45). 

172.5 xwpopo(iow) eis tov yiv tov Tod 
1739, xwhopo(dow) kal dva- 
Bad(Aovow) eis tov yiv, 1765,, oKd(rrovew) 
Kai xwpopo(dow) eis tov 17549) = 17755 
eis tov vorwov yiv, Bwro- 
Ko(rovow) dpoiw(s) Tod yvoov 
aita(v) dpovpov. Quid sit 6 (nam yiv 
pro scriptum est et yvdov pro yvov) 
quaeritur.? Vim atque usum huius vocis 
melius perspiciemus ceteris papyrorum tes- 
timoniis in iudicium vocatis: yeéroves . . 
vorov kat Boppa xai yins P. Tebt. I 
105,, ABos (scil. yetrwv) (a. 103 a. 
Chr.), yetroves. . vitov 
ye ava péoov dvros [yvJov 106,, (cf. ava 
pécov ovtos tdpaywyod ,,), yelroves. . Boppa 
TIoA€uwvos vewrépov xdjpos, ABds 


1 Manor ) xor( ) ) (Spaxuat) 
é P. Amh. II 137,, (s. II p. Chr.), ubi supplendum 
videtur Bor(aviCoyr:) 

2 Cf. The Tebtunis papyri I pg. 461. 


(101 a. Chr.), éuBpo(xov) ev | jv 
(scil. yeyovévae 152 (ec. 120 a. Chr.), 
yi(ov) B 62,,, you Bo(ppa) 145 ete. 
(119 a. Chr.), B yv(ov) 
82, yv(ov) ete. (115 a. Chr.) 
ac similiter quoque 83,, , etc., yuns.... 
(xwparixdst) ]dpaywyds 240 (s. I a. Chr. 
init.) ; dpovpar dpxd(uevar) vor(ov) yvo(v) 
pera oxovia) P. Amh. IT. 68,,, pera 
oxoulvia) ard véto(v) y(Vvou) vd(rov) y(vov) 
GpxO(jevar) vd(rov) yvo(v) go (I p. Chr. 
init.), yetroves..Boppa yins P. Oxy. IT 373 
(79 p. Chr.) yetroves.. vdérov yins CPR I 
10, 1, (321 p. Chr.). Quibus e locis haec 
fere discimus : 

(a) 6 yins in explicandis agrorum finibus 
adhibetur, pariter atque sdpaywyds, 
vopai, etc., et quidem inde a saeculo II. a. 
Chr. usque ad Constantini fere aetatem. 
Sic etiam in papyro illa Amherstiana agri 
mensura inde a loco yiys initium capit. 

(6) Papyrus Londinensis similis generis 
esse docet vocabula 6 et 7d yaya, ef. 
xwgopo(iow) cis tov Tod ‘Ivdiov 
1714, et xwpopo(tow) eis tov yiv Tod 
’AmoAAwviov, sed maxime 
dpotw(s) 7d tod yvdov Tov 

(c) Nusquam indicatur ad  cuiusnam 
praedium spectet 6 yvys, quare publicae eum 
potestatis fuisse suspicor quemadmodum 
viae aggeres aquarum cursus. 

Unde apparet vocabulo 6 yvys certum 
aggerum genus significari, quo arva circum- 
dabantur, ne aquarum fluctu damnum ac- 
ciperent. Peculiaris vero illius vocabuli 
usus in papyris Tebtyniticis nr. 82 et 83 
conspicitur, in quibus zpartos, devrepos, tpitos 
«th. memoratur. His ergo locis 6 yvys 
certam agrorum partem significare videtur, 
quae aggeribus proprie nomine yvns appel- 
latis saepta vel certe ab aliis partibus 
divisa erat. Et haec omnino prior huius 
vocabuli notio fuisse debet (vulgo 
‘arva’ e tragicis innotuit ; grammatici veteres 
etiam yins éori pérpov yis tradunt, cf. Thes. 
IT 800*),4 quamquam altera in Aegypto 


3 In propinquo etiam vocabulum a&vaBor7 
‘terrae exaggeratio’, cf. xwopo(tow) eis thy amd 
Bopp& avaBor(hv) 173g, (cf. vdriwov 175y99), eis 
Thy avaBorhy 174450 etc. ; avaBodds diwpd- 
yo(v) P. Amh. II 91, (159 p. Chr.). Opus ipsum 
avaBoAdbcoy significatum esse videtur, cf. ava- 
Borddia P. Oxy. I 109, (s. HII-IV). Quidnam sit 
avaBdéAcov [rms avaBoAlw(v) « (€rovs) (5paxuas) 
in P. Fay. pg. 322 anni 19 p. Chr.] nescimus. 

4 Cf. e tabulis Heracleae repertis cvveuerphoaues. . 
Kal eyévovro amd mot) Trav 
bid ex woALOS péewoay yUar, amd BE rijs 
BovBhrios ray you IL 
10 sqq. Ibidem etiam voces rpijuiyvov (14, 19, 29), 
mevOnulyvov (20, 30), tpiyvov (21, 37) recurrunt. 
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magis in usu fuit. His forte erit qui 
obloqui velit, neque ipse quam lubrica 
huius vocis sit explicatio ignoro. Certiora 
docebunt novarum papyrorum testimonia, e 
quibus nostra nunc pendet expectatio. 

172,, pur O(ds) epy(arwv) 
: legendumne sit xaAdp(wr) an 
xadap(oupyovvrwv) nescio. Multoque etiam 
obscuriora quae antecedunt. Ceterum pro 
leg. émi Adyov, cf. Wilcken Ostr. 
I 323. 

173), 
tium ’. 

173,,, dvevéyxavro(s) eis ’Em- 
pdx(ov) dprovs x(ai) omwy’: sic dilucide 
legitur. Vocem dmwpixad subesse credat 
quispiam, sed obstat proba librarii indoles. 
An latet dzwpid(ia) ? 

176.9, tod Sialedyparos: 7d 
*dudfevypna ‘locus ubi canalis aqua in duos 
rivos dividitur’? Sane éravw diafedfar in 
papyris Petrie ineditis idem est ac ‘ pontem 
supra construere’, cf. P. Petr.? 120.3, 121,, 
ete. 

176,,, Bodv Le(vye) a év TO 
*yepooxoméw ‘terram in- 
cultam arare ’, ct. xepooxornoe GAnv 
P. Tebt. I KAjpov 
al., eis Thy oo, 99 al. (103 a. 
Chr.); dvd7avpa ‘*terra requiescens’, 
de qua nunc v. pap. Tebtyn. 

poTom” mpos TO Tas apovpas 
nondum plane intellexi. Tempta- 
verim [Aw |poré(t) herbamque viridem eam 
ob causam caesam esse dixerim, ut aqua in 
agros liberos immitti possit. 

178,,, épyaro(v) dvro(s) to(d) 
xwp(atoc) scil. Kara 
vik(ra) trois ‘Hdaori(wvos) 
pyro i.e. ‘ne agger (aquar- 
um vi) rumpatur ’. 

178.5, v= ebwdn Kepapua v, ef. 
Kapev cor evwon Kepayua éexarov P. Amh. II 
133, (s. IL p. Chr.), otvov B edwdn 
P. Tebt. I 120,, (s. I a. Chr.). 

178,,; EpoBo* év “HdvA(ov xAypw) Bd 
fe(vyeow) B, i.e. .. (xvpod scil. 
dpraBas) (Svo) (réraprov) Le(vyeow) (dvoiv). 
Compendio cum vocabulum zvpds redda- 
tur, illud verbum *rvpoBod€ctv esse 
debet (‘ triticum serere ’), cf. eis *o 7 € 0- 
BoXdcav P. Oxy. I 133,, (550 p. Chr.) ‘ad 
sementem ’. 

178,99 pJovoBo* év 
«(Anjpwr) ty v) a, 1795). Anpntpioe 
tov torov povoBo* év Ta(t) 
ortp(arov) KX(jpwr) verbum *novo o- 
Aety ie. ac. ‘singillatim serere.’ Seminis 
genus est faenum graecum () ex 


*xdptpa ‘tonsurae pre- 
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ordine leguminum, cf. etiam @]aAAovon 
THA(ews) scil. dpraBys) 291, puc- 
Spotw(s) (scil. dvwv) 
els adrd(v) ews dias) 
188,o,. Haec planta, de qua multis locis 
agitur in Geoponicis, et fruticis et seminis 
causa colebatur. De illo usu ef. e.g. rov 
TpaxyAous TOV Kai adpov 
dropatrev xoptw tHAews Geop. iii. 15,, quo 
loco simul vocabulum *yopréry Acs op- 
time illustratur.! In faeni graeci semente 
adhibitum esse videtur mulorum? iugum : 
Le(vyer) (vi). Hoc factum die 
xxi. mensis Athys. Sequuntur menses Tybi 
et Mechir ; interim faenum graecum gignitur, 
crescit, maturescit, metitur. Tum die viii. 
mensis Pachons decem asini ad fructus ex- 
terendos mittuntur. 

1789, Eixapiorov xoBadevovto(s) 
Opva eis olk(ov), 181... xoBadevovro(s) dxvpo(v) 
dro Tis eis olkov eis TO Bad(aveiov) 
etc. Verbi xoBaXrXevw notionem recte 
interpretatus est, ut iam Wilamowitz mo- 
nuit Gott. Gel. Anz. 1898,.., Etymologici 
Magni auctor 524,.: 1d peradépew Ta 
tpia Kat’ cf. etiam 
xopt(ov) Kail dyupov yeovyix(ys) xopToby- 
Ks Ews ToD oraBAov P. Oxy. I. 146, (a. 555, 
p. Chr.) quaeque Wilamowitz de origine 
verbi disputavit. 

178,., *€|rapdracs (‘aratoribus’) cf. 
etiam 177,,,. 

. . wpoyp' tais (rpérepov) Tpvxa- 
t0(s) épy(drats), 179.97 . . wpoyp' bdpaywyd(v) 
év ‘HdvA(ov KAyjpou) épy(drats) B, 917 wpoyp* 
tdpaywyo(v) €v tais B : xAwporopety sive 
potius *yAwpodAoyetv subesse arbitror 
(xAwpodroyeiv idpaywyov ‘herbam  viridem 
fossae aquariae metere’). Ceterum cf. quae 
dixi ad 176,,.. 

dpxovn\(arne) add. lex. 

1793, ‘HdvA(ov scil. kAjpov) Le(vyer) 
a, ie. Actio verbi roa x 
Cecv ‘terram findere’ (cf. etiam ra] dvarav- 
para Kal P. Fay. 112,, 
a. 99». Cnr.) voce irooxiopds significatur, 
ef. rots xal diBoAntpodrs tov 
€Aauivov (sic) P. Fay. 112, (99 p. Chr.), 

1 Et sic mea quidem sententia his locis: pio6(ds) 
Body e(dyous) a aAowytos eis Tov xopT® 188699, 
scrib, xoprétmAis, quamquam vulgo 4 THAts dicitur. 
Nam faenum vulgare cur a bobus sit trituratum non 
video, 

2 Ch. SmoCuylors Aevroupyovow Kal 
Boay Cevryeow €& Arch. f. Pap. 1 17449 (s. III a. C.), 
Bots mpdBarov P. Petr.” 56, (s. IIL a. 
C.), quibus locis de mulis rem esse statim suspiceris, 
ef. etiam émofvyla: julovor Eust. 16254. Nam vox 
jutovos in Aegyptiorum actis perraro adhibetur (eis 
P. Petr. 11 78h. s. LIL a. C.), cum dpeds 
plane deesse videatur. 
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xopar(cpors) 
BoAnro(vs) P. Amh. II 91,, (152 p. Chr.). 

180,,. xdptov eis TO 
‘ad relationem’ fortasse de rebus vectigali- 
bus, cf. solitam clausulam declarationum 406 

181,,, madiw mpo T(v) 
dv0 . . . dumeAorep- 
vovtt 1825. etc. De notione verbi por p- 
cf. Geop. V. 23, 8 
Yuxporépors Toros mporéuveyv paddov, Kal 
py teAciws ~=kAadevew, davepors 
épOadrpois cal & av madw Tra. 
kadevew dvayxaiov, Pro *dmmredor ép- 
potius dicendum erat. 

PiBer ra. avd’, 1829, éxpépo(vorw) 
dpredwa tha dard tov 8, 
18245; 409 éxpépo(vow) ard dvdy(pwr) 
dpred(wa), 18445, expepo(vow) awmréA(wa) 
dvdn(pwv): ta avdypa possunt idem 
valere ac fossarum ripae, sed etiam de terra 
culta cogitari debet (cf. Thes. I, 2, 638”). 
Illa notio haud scio an in ostracis qui- 
busdam Thebaicis recurrat, ef. 
pepiop(ov) av’ Ostr. 559 (113 p. Chr.), 603 
(142 p. Chr.), 604 (141 p. Chr.) etc. Vectigal 
secundum arurarum numerum penditur ; 
explicationem non tentaverat Wilcken (Ostr. 
I 152). Fossarum ripae opera publica ex- 
struebantur et restaurabantur, pro quo 
possessoribus terrarum adiacentium tribu- 
tum est impositum ad agrorum magni- 
tudinem computatum (éryepurpds). Conferri 
debent vectigalia pepio(pod) dupvyos 
Ostr. 577, 7d (P. Oxy. II. 
288, , 289 etc.), dr(ép) dvax(abap- 
cews) Ostr. 579 (137 p. Chr.) et alibi. Sic 
enim dvaxa@dpoews scribendum censeo, 
cf. tiv tdpopponv Pollux 1,,4, Tas 
dvaxabaipew Hippias ap. Ath. VI. 259°. 
Illo loco 181,,. fortasse 
sive scribendum, verum haec 
incertissima, 

181,., capovvvo(vow) pvAAa 4, 
1904, pvAAa] xK(ai) aipo(vros) 
éfw ete. ‘verrere,’ ut iam 
Kenyon recte suspicatus est. 

 Kadapo(v) 
Twpews . . rard(fors) 8, cf. 182,5,: ‘iuncum 
funditus vellere.’ Vide sis OpvoriAAew (ad 
171,,). 

182, 


kat 


Kompo(v) TH(t) VOX w ha 
THptov cuius sensum non attingo in 
memoriam revocat locum Synesii 73*: kai 
éotw avrois (scil. rots iepedow Aiyurriwy) 
Kwpactypia, TA KiBwria KpvTTovTa Tavtas 
Tas odaipas, 6 éav xaAeravei, ubi 
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nunc Wesselingi auctore scrib- 
itur (v. Thes. IV 2192*). Verum papyri 
vocabulum cum 
aliis componendum. 

18245, Seopevovre adykddas, 
koBadevovrwy Tas émAoi(rous) 
etc., tum etiam dvzep .. év ayyaAas 
(sic) épodoyotpev P. Amh. II. 
150,, (592 p. Chr.). 

183,67, dd rév rapatout® leg. 
mapa ‘lotro(s) ard sicut 184,., 
puoO(ds) dvw(v) eis 1B (ava) 
otvo(v) xe(payua) oB; cf. etiam 186,... 

184,,, ‘ApBpvwv réu(vwv) reyxoo*: signa 
obscura, in quibus loci forsan latet notio. 
Nam vocis xéoxwov importuna est recordatio. 

185,05 Boa(v) y tporarovvrw(v) éxi 
[dAw, Bow(v) y éxi 
tis etc.: *rpomwaretv de 
prima boum opera in seminibus exculcandis 
dictum. 

185.0, Anpnrpet(wr) 
raisam..., leg. du[aga(is), cf. 

1875, pavd( go, pavd( ) 1885. 
pavd( in his recte vocem pavddxkns 
agnovit Kenyon, cf. Eustath. ad II. 813,, 
pavdakns Kupiws, Kal XowpoBooxos 
deopov xoptov dein pdvdax(as) 
téxoep(as) Wien. Denkschr. 1889, 243 s, VII 
p. Chr. Verum utrobique etiam forma yp a v- 
daxov subesse potest, quam praebet alia 
papyrus : xdprov.. pdvoaxa dvo Rev. Kg. IV 
64,, (593 p. Chr.). Et haud scio an etiam 
vox sit tradita, cf. pavdaxw 
(sic) Wien, Denkschr. 1889, 255 s. VII 
p. Chr. 

188,55, ApBpvwv éori repi ras . . . ws eis 
advawnopov tod Aaxko(v), gg, avapavre(s) 
TO Ppeap, avawavre(s).. TO.. 
cf. de voce dvaxdbapars 
supra ad 181,... Seribendum fortasse zepi 
ras jes cis dvaynopd(r). 

188,09 Kaorope . . Tprx(tdv) 
dvo eis THY pny(avyv), 189, veBevio(v) wpotw(s) 
eis tptx(las) épy(aryt) a,  veBevio(v) dpoiw(s) 
eis Tas (abris) épy(drais) (cf. 5. 
10 Eppio(v) dvros ras tptx(as), |Bpiwv 
x(at) DiBis wept 7d opy(avov scil. cia’) 
Tas Tptx(das): quomodo foramina machinae 
aquariae sint resarta describitur. Qua in re 
adhibiti est materies pilosa e palmulae 
cortice (ro we Béviov, unde adi. oe 
vevos) petita. Haec opera 
appellata esse videtur. Nam sic sine dubio 
scribendum (eis ras cum vocis 
rpixia explicatio multo sit difficilior. Alii 
capillis caprinis sunt usi, cf. Geopon. X VIII 
9, Opié aiydv) dvayxaia TE 
oxoivous Kal odkxous.. Kal €is 
pecias. 
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221, tous ), leg. 
cf. mapérxes tots ien. 
Denkschr, 1889, 182, wap(éo)x(es) rots xad- 
xou(a)r(ovpyots) 194 (s. VII p. Chr.). 
*yaXxwpatovpyos ‘faber aerarius’ 
(ct. xaAkwpara Kat dpyvpwpara P. Leid. X 
Too 8» IV, & te Kai dpyipw 
kai xaAxwpaor P. Lond. I 233,, s. VII) alias 
appellatur, cf. purbds xad- 
covpy® B.U. 362, 7,,, 10,, (215 p. Chr.), 
tois xaAxoupy(ois) Wien. Denkschr. 1889, 
169 s, VII. 

TI. 2, kal 
l. wep ‘convivium,’ sicut nunc 
saepius scriptum legitur in papyris Tebty- 
niticis (vs. 3 

11,, ruppdv, 1. *ramidcoy, cf. 
a CPR I pg. 125 (s. IL-III. 
p- Chr.). 

28,99 [«]8os Kenyon, qui ids pro 
iduorns scriptum esse affirmat ; sed vide ne 
leg. sit [yép]d:0s. 

50,19 esse videtur, cf. 
etiam 565). Voci 
(‘ cuius eixav i.e. imago sive descriptio! non 
est in ordinem relatus’) opponitur 6 €ixo- 
vio Oeics, cf. pera Tovs vorepov 
rau 6 (érec) 55,, etc. Non recte credo legitur 
50,,, ubi Kenyonis est con- 
iectura valde improbabilis. 

97, mvp[od mpwrov. 


116, leg. eis 7d 
XoTwv 

Teuivos 

145,., Aevxorupyds: latet *AevKovpy ds, 


cf. Avovicwos Aevkopyds (sic) Heberdey- 
Wilhelm. Inschr. aus Kilikien 31,, (s. III.”). 
Nomine Aevxovpyds is significatur, qui opera 
marmoris (Aevxod AdGov) conficit. 

157,, ’Adpodetots Baxyww": non est patris 
nomen, sed domicilii (Baxxwrys ethnicum a 
vici nomine Baxyxuds). 

162,, [y]ap rept evexev, leg. 
év[ru]xeiv. Quae antecedunt ixava [ov |vypada 
a Wilckenio recte in ix. [€]vypada correcta 
sunt (Arch. f. Pap. I. 154), ef. évypada ém- 
dédwxev kat’ 284,,. Similiter pévovrds 
pov Tod Adyov dv exw adrolis 
Kenyon). 

169,, w wo ev evevepyernuer[os, pro quo 
legendum sine dubio iv’ dpev evepyernpevor. 

172,, eis dvopa THs Ovyatpds Lwrov Sarvpt- 
aivys nue Katopiny, 1. Hvixa 

181,, leg. d}rd idwri{xdv zaon]s 
éurrolijoews, sicut sine lacuna legitur CPR I 
1,, (83 p. Chr.). 

1 Srorerdxapev Se Kal Thy eixdva abrod Kal Tod viod 


7d bvoua éorly Be KB Bpaxis pedlxpws 
‘kAaords etc, P. Tebt. I (s. II a. C.). 
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182, suppl. péev | [rapaxexwpy- 
THt Mixxadwr Gore Kai] éyydvors adrod Kat 
Tois map’ avrod eis quo cer- 
tissimo supplemento simul versus ambitus 
cognoscitur, cf. . . zapa- 
Kexwpynkevat Gore kat exyovors 
«rl. CPRI 1, (83 p. Chr.). 

183,, [xlapra[v] Kai [ ] 
Kai ovkivwv kai ubi 
dpy(<iv) ploldiwv leg. esse statuit Wilcken 
(Arch, I. 156). Sed me quidem iudice scrib. 
axpodpiwv mavTwv. 

1875) emawwr tas 
mpox(euevors. Librarii mendum sic corri- 
gendum: ¢aivyta pucbdca, cf. éa[v] 
ext mp. 190,,. 

209, mAolov Kompyyod Aysvatov 
Aumvaiov, nam Atcpvatos nomen est 
Macedonicum in <Aegypto saepius con- 
spicuum? Certe to(d)  serib. 
231,,. 

215, Tlrodcuaiw Kal ’Appwviw tov 
iepovikwy Kal eredwy, leg. 

245, |xpydu( ) a, ef. ta KAGALA 
B P. Oxy. I. 114,, 
Utrobique de rebus equestribus agitur. 
Illa vero papyrus negligentissime est 
scripta, eg. saepe A et p a librario con- 
funduntur, sicut etiam xapxd 245,,, 246). 
pro xaAxa scriptum (‘instrumenta ahenea ’). 

246,, o(vpiov) Dein 4, 
Be} 7d opvdiv (= 

254,, leg. drov tiv 
o4 Kate|o|ra<p>xav. 

278,. leg. vid. xai dwéBara 
aravwbev. 

leg. rd xpewort pov xpéws, sicut 278, 
Td xpéws, TH xpewort pov. Pro Tov tov 
xpeos tov pe AaBw es avrov Tov KAnpov ap- 
patov exatov mevte (sic Wessely) Wien. 
Denkschr. 188, 148, (s. VI-VII) scriba 
exarare debuit diya trav xpeworotpat AaBeiv— 
dpparwv (‘quae mihi debentur,’ cf. 
Thes. VIIL 1642"). 

289.) del yap éy@ xdpew exw piace Tact, 

292 verso l. *uera[uré]Ka 
quod i. e. a. tapavtixa sive mdpavta. 

npepe (ie. ‘his diebus’). 

301.5 éav mpds of adeAdoié, 
moons aitois TO (=opijypa) 

307, B. 

310, AcOu(ovpyds) ‘operis mu- 
sivi artifex ’? 

313, par =par(ia) et sit deinceps, cf. 
Wilck. Ostr. I. 751. 

«(ai) caxxov dia, leg. 

315,, scil. dprwv. 

mepi Tov TEPLXUTOYV 


Nonne 
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(‘balneatorum’)? Nam sic saepius legitur, 
cf. AvpyA. Tepdvrios Syuo(ciov) 
Badaviov P. Lond. I 214,, (a. 633 p. Chr.), 
"lovorw yeovyixod Aovtpod P. Oxy. 
I 148, (a. 556 p. Chr.). 

322,, odka: kdpkas = Kdpikas = 
earicas. Carica est ficus celeberrima ex 
Caria advecta. 


329, epi rod mAGvos Kal Tod 
(= dBedicxov), ac 330,, 
muddv(os) leg. 

333, eieBarixod, quod fort. idem est ac 
cioxpitixod, de quo tributo cf, Wilck. Ostr. I. 
185, 

GuILELMus CRONERT. 

Scorrpst BoNNAE. 


EMENDATIONS OF CICERO’S VERRINES. 


Div. in Caec. § 3 (Miiller, p. 101, 7). 
Sese iam ne deos quidem in suis urbibus ad 
quos confugerent habere, quod eorum simulacra 
sanctissima C. Verres ex delubris religio- 
sissimis sustulisset. It is perhaps a small 
matter, but greater emphasis might be 
secured in the above passage by reading 
quod deorum instead of quod eorum. Harl. 
2687 actually has quo deorum. 

ibid. § 25 (p. 107, 8). Huie ego homini 
tam ante denuntio . . . rationem illi defend- 
endi totam esse mutandam, et ita mutandam 
ut, &e. If et ita mutandam were the 
reading of all or most codd., it might be 
allowed to pass, though somewhat otiose : 
ep. ii. 2, § 53 (p. 219, 3). But, in the first 
place, these words do not occur at all in 
D (i.e. Par. 7823), which I can now affirm 
stands next in direct succession to the 
mutilated archetype Par. 7775: see Class. 
Rev. vol. xvi. p. 406.1 They come from the 
second hand in Par. 7776, which is repro- 
produced in Lg. 29 and also in Harl. 2687. 
These MSS. agree, however, not in ef ita 
mutandam, but in et ita tamen mutandam : 
a variant in G! and the dett. is et ita causam 
(cam) mutandam. As tamen is obviously 
impossible, Richter suggested totam. But 
the whole clause should probably go out. 
It may have resulted from an attempted 
inversion, esse totam for totam esse, and 
from dittography—to which latter cause 

1 | hope soon to deal with the MSS. of the earlier 
books of the Verrines. Meanwhile I need only state 
here that the remaining folios of this portion of Par. 
7775 (i.e. from Dolabellae occiso ii, 1, § 90 to singu, 
for singulari, § 111) are accurately reproduced in 
Par. 7823. ‘The two traditions agree verbatim et 
litteratim : they agree also in the division of sen- 
tences. This fact should be enough to elevate the 
authority of Par. 7823 above G! G* and Ld. At the 
foot of the folio which as I have already reported, 
the copyist completed with the letters singu, Clau- 
dius Puteanus has written Plurima hic deswnt. 
Thereafter follow two blank pages, and then the text 
of Books IV, V. It is important to note that Par. 
7823 or D, which is derived from what I take to have 
been the archetype, is known to have had affinity to 
the Codex Stephani (Zumpt, Praef. p. xii). 


we may with great probability ascribe at 
least the appearance of famen after ita. 
ibid. § 26 (p. 107,16). Ego in hoc iudicio 
mihi Siculorum causam receptam, populi 
Romani susceptam esse arbitror, ut mihi non 
unus homo improbus opprimendus sit... 
sed omnino omnis improbitas ... ex- 
stinguenda. In this passage non unus is 
guaranteed by Par. 7776 (eleventh cent.), 
and also by the lemma of Pseudo-Asconius : 
cp. Caecin, § 81, placet causam.. . non 
nostrae possessionis . . . sed omnino posses- 
sionum omnium constituere in verbo? It is 
noticeable, however, that Pseudo-Asconius 
omits homo, and this suggests that the true 
reading may be non unus modo improbus: 
ep. § 5 (p. 101, 37). That something may 
have stood in the original text to strengthen 
the antithesis (and at the same time to 
emphasise the differentiation between re- 
ceptam and susceptam) would seem to be 
indicated by the variants non tantum unus 
G? Ld., and non nisi(!)unus D G! Harl. 4105, 
4852. If nist arose through mistaking a 
compendium, we might suggest non modo 
unus homo improbus. The nearest parallel 
would then be Legg. i. § 44, nee solum ius 
et iniuria natura diiudicatur, sed omnino 
omnia honesta et turpia. Omnino omnis is 
certainly right, though it 1s said to occur 
only in one MS. of Garatoni, All other 
codd. have omnino by itself (and so most 
edd.), but on the other hand Pseudo- 
Asconius has omnis, omitting omnino. 

ibid. § 31 (p. 109, 4). Sin praetermittes, 
qualis erit tua ista accusatio, quae domestici 
periculi metu certissimi et maximi criminis 
non modo suspicionem verum etiam men- 
tionem ipsam pertimesecat. 

Cicero is here arguing that as Caecilius was 
himself implicated in the misdeeds of Verres 
he will be no fit accuser. Verres had as- 
sessed the aratores at the rate of twelve 
sesterces per bushel, when the market price 
was only two sesterces, and his conviction 
on this count could not be secured without 
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condemning at the same time the man who 
had been his quaestor, and who now wanted 
to prosecute. If on the other hand, from 
fear of imperilling himself, Caecilius 
should wish to give the go-by to this ‘ cer- 
tissimum et maximum crimen,’ his prosecu- 
tion would become a farce. 

Some editors explain suspicionem as mean- 
ing that Caecilius would not only shrink 
from showing that Verres was ‘suspect’ 
(and probably guilty) under this head (ep. 
Actio Prima § 52 ad fin.): he would not 
dare to say a single word about the matter. 
But the antithesis swspicionem...mentionem 
is intolerably weak : the words would stand 
better in inverted order (pro Plane. § 30). 

Madvig proposed to read subscriptionem, 
quoting the passage from Asconius in Milo- 
nianam which runs Repetitus deinde...est 
lege Plautia de vi, subscriptione ea quod loca 
publica occupasset. For the use of subscriptio 
of a special charge preferred we may com- 
pare Cic. de Inv. 2, 19,58 cum veneficii 
cuiusdam nomen esset delatum et quia parri- 
cidit causa subscripta esset, extra ordinem 
esset acceptum. The word is used also in the 
more general meaning of accusatio: Ulpian 
48. 2, 7 pr. st cut crimen obiciatur, praecedere 
debet crimen subscriptio. The same may be 


said of inscriptio, which might also be con- 
jectured here: C. Th. 9, 3, 4 in codice 


publico sollemnia inscriptionis implere, and 
Cod. 9.1, 3 qui erimen publicum instituere 
properant, non aliter ad hoc admittantur nisi 
prius inscriptionum pagina processerit et 
Jfideiussor de exercenda lite adhibitus fuerit. 

Can the word wanted here be sponsionem ? 
Obviously we must have something stronger 
than suspicionem, which Miiller wrongly 
retains ; and between sponsionem and sus- 
picionem, in their contracted forms, there 
would be palaeographically little to choose. 
It may be said that sponsio de crimine (ep. 
ii, 3, § 144) would be more usual than 
sponsio criminis. But the genitive seems to 
be motived by the subsequent mentionem, 
and the phrase voti sponsio may be cited as 
analogous. From Mommsen’s Rémisches 
Strafrecht pp. 385-6 I take another citation 
which would illustrate such a use of sponsio : 
Dig. 48, 2, 7, 1 cavent singuli, quod crimen 
obiciant et praeterea persevaturos se in crimine 
usque ad sententiam. Caecilius would be 
barred, Cicero means to say, not only from 
making any affidavit on the subject, but 
even from referring to it. 

ibid. § 53 (p. 115, 5). et hoe te praeterit, 
non id solum spectari solere, qui debeat, sed 
etiam illud, qui possit ulcisci; in quo 
utrumque sit, ewm superiorem esse, in quo 
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alterum, in eo non quid is velit, sed quid 
Sacere possit, quaert solere. Editors ayree 
in accepting alterum on the doubtful autho- 
rity of G! (so also Harl. 2687 and 4852). 
But alterutrum occurs in D Ld. Par. 7776, 
Lg. 29, and Harl. 4105, and should be 
restored to the text, not only on the ground 
of overwhelming MS. authority, but also as 
the ‘lectio difficilior’: G? has alterum 
utrum. The correction was made by some 
one who took gut possit ulcisci and guid 
Sacere possit to be equivalent terms. But 
this is not the case. Cicero says that the 
best prosecutor of Verres will be the man 
(viz. himself) who not ouly has a duty to 
discharge towards his clients, the Sicilians, 
(qui debeat), but who is also wnhampered by 
complicity in the acts of Verres (qui possit) : 
a candidate who had only one of these two 
qualifications, however excellent bis inten- 
tions might be, would have to show evidence 
of forensic ability as well (quid facere possit). 

Actio Prima, § 1 (Miiller, p. 122, 7). 
opinio perniciosa ret publicae vobisque pericu- 
losa, quae non modo apud exteras nationes 
omnium sermone percrebrutt. This is the 
reading of the codd., and emendation began 
early. In Harl. 5428 (a.p. 1470) I find 
non modo apud nos sed apud ext. nat. Harl. 
2687 and Burn. 158 agree in non modo apud 
ext. nat. sed omnium s.p. The vulgate gives 
non modo Romae sed etiam apud ext. nat., 
where etiam is perhaps superfluous (ep. in. 
§ 1, p. 271, 2: ibid. § 23, p. 278, 23: 1Vv. 
§ 58, p. 387, 35). The Juntine ed. has non 
modo apud ext. nat. sed apud populum 
Romanum omnium s.p., aud similarly Baiter, 
Kayser, and Miiller, non modo apud pop. 
liom. sed etiam apud ext. nat. This reading 
derives support from redive in gratiam cum 
populo liomano, satisfucere exteris nationibus 
almost immediately below, § 2 (p. 123, 6): 
but in the passage before us, after the 
words perniciosa rei publicae, the antithesis 
(if there was one in the original text) is just 
as likely to have been non modo in provinciis 
populi Romant sed etiam apud exteras 
nationes: cp. ii. 1, § 78 169, 17). 
Another line of emendation would be to 
drop the non and read guae modo apud 
exteras nationes omnium sermone percrebrutt. 
Cp. De Off. ii. § 75, modo hoc malum in rem 

blicam invasit. 

ibid. § 2 ad fin. (p. 123, 8). The reading 
of what have hitherto been considered the 
best MSS. is here praedonem iuris. As this 
can hardly stand, recent editors have ac- 
cepted from the dett. praedonem turis ur- 
bani,—a reading which occurs in Pseudo- 
Asconius, and which I have found also in 


ol 
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the Parisinus 7776 (11th cent.). The diffi- 
culty is that if we take over urbani fiom 
such a source, there are other important 
passages where what have hitherto been 
rejected as interpolations might just as well 
be received into the text: e.g. opportunissi- 
mum with tempus at § 43 (p. 136, 7): post 
me quaestorem Div. § 4 (p. 101, 22): propter 
iudicium A.P. § 24 (p. 130, 5). 

W. Paul conjectured praedonem urbis : for 
which compare, (again intermediate between 
references to Asia and Pamphylia on the one 
hand, and Sicily on the other) § 12 cwius 
praetura urbana aedium sacrarum fuit 
publicorumque operum depeculatio. This 
excellent conjecture would be greatly im- 
proved, in my judgment, if we were to 
read praedonem huius urbis,—a reading 


which would also help to account for the de- - 


praved praedonem iuris urb. (sc. urbis,urbant). 

ibid. § 4 (p. 123, 25) insidiae nefariae 
quas uno tempore mihi, uobis, M’ Glabrioni 
praetori, sociis, exteris nationibus. The well- 
known confusion between pr. and p.r. has 
given rise to variants. But surely before 
sociis, ext. nat, the words populo Romano 
are quite indispensable. I find that these 
words occur in the Parisinus 7776, and also 
(as was to be expected) in Lg. 29. They 
should therefore be restored to the text, 
whether praetori be retained or no. Cp. ii, 
§ 96, where the variants may be explained 
by reading Cn. Dolabellae praetori populi 
Romani. 

ibid. § 26 (p. 130, 28). The depravation 
of the text may be well illustrated in this 
passage, where the vulgate gives deine 
Hortensium consulem non solum sed etiam. 1 
have already referred to Parisinus 7776, 
known as p, and can now report that it 
gives this reading in a contracted form 
deinde Hortensii cof. sed etid. In 
the first Wolfenbiittel codex (G!) this 
becomes deinde Hortensium consules eosque 
non solum sed etiam. The citation given 
above from p confirms Jordan’s explana- 
tion: ‘eos ortum est ex cos: inde turbae 
ortae.’ It may be interesting to note that 
the reading of p recurs in Par. 7823 
(known as D), which is, as stated above, 
a careful and accurate transcript of Par. 
7775—the common parent of all the mem- 
bers of this family. If any change on the 
vulgate is desiderated I would suggest deinde 
Hortensium consulem, neque Hortensium 
solum sed etiam, &c. 

ibid § 32 (p. 132, 26) industriae diligen- 
tiaeque capiam fructum, et ex accusatione 
perficiam ut... I can report et ex accusa- 
tione from p D: G* omits et. Kayser de- 


leted ex accusatione, and is followed by 
Miiller: while et ea accusatione, et accusa- 
tione, and et mea accusatione have been 
variously conjectured. Perhaps et hac accu- 
satione. 

ibid. § 38 (p. 134, 20). Here it seems to 
me that (assuming Zumpt’s insertion of in 
to be justified) the intolerable in nullo 
tudice equite Romano tudicante may be cured 
by reading in nullo, iudices, equile Romano 
iudicante (p. ii. 2, 13, p. 204, 11). 

ibid. § 39 (p. 134 Il. 33 sqg.). How is it 
that, whereas the codd. give factwm est... 
inventi sunt...inventus est in this period, 
editors unanimously read factum sit...inventi 
sint...inventus sit? Cicero has _ suffered 
much from German punctuation: and 
something also from attempts to correct his 
grammar. The text may be restored by 
reading Quid quod in C. Herennio at the 
commencement of the section, and retaining 
the indicatives throughout. If it be 
objected that this breaks up the period, we 
may point to Jam vero in § 40 as intro- 
ducing a new item. For a similar 
transition ep. ii, 1, § 20, and ibid. 2, 
§ 32. 

ibid. § 48 (p. 137, 19). Ita res a me agetur 
ut in eorum consiliis omnibus non modo aures 
hominum sed etiam oculi populi Romani in- 
teresse videantur. This is the reading of the 
dett., and it is found also in p and Harl, 
2687. Instead of oculi populi Romani 
DG'G? and the two codd, at the British 
Museum give populus Romanus.  Miiller 
adopts Koch’s conjecture sed etiam oculi et 
manus interesse videantur. But it is difficult 
to see where the hands come in. This is a 
case where p (as also Par. 7786) is found 
to reinforce the common tradition: if any 
change is needed, I might suggest sed etiam 
oculi populi Romani animique, comparing 
ii, 2, § 150 (p. 254, 14). 

ibid. § 55 (p. 139, 20). mune id quod 
facimus* ea ratone facimus ut malitiae 
illorum consilio nostro occurramus necessario 
fieri intellegat: ea p D: om. G!: oratione 
G*. Here editors either omit the second 
Jacimus (Lambinus, Schuelz) or emend ea 
ratione. Miiller reads si ea ratione, and is 
followed by Brugnola. It would be much 
better to read quia ea ratione.} 

But a comparison of ii. i. § 12 (p. 145, 
13) may well suggest another line of emen- 
dation, There the text runs suum putuat esse 
iudicium, et recte putat. But for recte G 


1 For the confusion of si, guia ep. Div. in Caec. 
§ 5 (p. 101, 36) si mthi unus p, Harl. 2687: quia 
mihi unus G’sr: cum mihi unus Ld. If the varia- 
tion has resulted fiom the misinterpretation of a 
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wrongly gives vatione: the contraction was 
the same for both (re). So at iii, § 82 
{p. 303, 10) Lg. 42 makes a similar sub- 
stitution (Muell. on p. 67, 24). If we may 
suppose that in the passage before us some 
copyist misinterpreted a compendium, and 
wrote ratione for recte, ea would soon follow, 
instead of e¢: as a matter of fact ea is 
omitted by G! and Par. 7822, while G* has 
oratione. The true reading may be nunc id 
quod facimus et recte facimus ut, etc. 
Up. iii. § 168 (p. 338, 21) ferendum non 
putant et recte non putant. 

Act. ii, Lib. i. § 4 (p. 142, 20).  Neque 
tanta fortunis omnium pernicies ulla potest 
uccidere quam, ete. I find wlla in p: till 
now it has been cited only from the Scholiast. 
The codd., all give accedere, accidere being an 
emendation of Manutius. It may be for 
consideration whether accedere should not 
be retained in this passage: cp. the variant 
huic . . . nihil possit offensionis accedere. 
Cluent. § 10, with note ad. loc. 


ibid. § 5 (p. 142, 36 sqq.). Accesst enim ad 
invidiam...tollendam ut, cum haee res pro 
voluntate popult Romani esset indicata, aliqua 
ex parte mea diligentia constituta auctoritas 
iudiciorum videretur, postremo ut esset hoe 
iudicatum, ut finis aliquando iudiciariae 
controversiae constitueretur. 

In this sentence postremo ut is hopeless, 
and has been rightly obelized by Miiller. 
But the sequel points the way to a restora- 
tion of the true text. Cicero goes on to 
say that if Verres is convicted, the sena- 
torial jury-courts will be vindicated, 
whereas if he is acquitted there will be no 
more to be said for them. Similarly in the 
sentence above quoted, he begins with cum 
haec res pro voluntate populi Romani esset 
iulicata, i.e. by a conviction; and an 
antithesis is obviously required, to corre- 
spond with sin absolvitur, desinemus nos de 
iudiciis transferendis recusare in what 
follows. The next limb of the period 
under consideration must evidently have 
contained an anticipation of a contrary 
issue. 

The remedy is less drastic than it looks 
at first sight. For postremo ut read per- 
peram si: postremo may easily have arisen 
out of a contracted perperam, (ppa) and 
then si would very readily pass into wt. It 
may be significant that in Par. 7776 postremo 
is written ‘plenis litteris,’ ¢.e. as though it 
compendium, it might be allowable to suggest 
queniam. Similarly at ii, 1, § 54 p and Harl. 2687 
support the vulgate with si zn eas. D at first wrote 


quin ea, and then corrected to si in cas, The cod. 
Ld. has quam, and Harl. 4105 qn. 


were the result of interpretation. Recte 
and perperam iudicare is a constant anti- 
thesis: pro Caecina §$ 69. For perperam 
iudicare cp. also in Verr. ii, 2, §$ 33, 34: 
ibid. § 57: pro Caecina § 71. 

ibid. § 7 (p. 143,10). Rapiunt eum ad 
supplicitum di patrii, quod iste unus inventus 
est qui, etc. Here eum is omitted by p and 
by the first hand in Lg. 29. The passage 
would be improved by leaving it out: the 
previous sentence begins with Agunt eum 
praecipitem. Moreover, wnus occurs in no 
MS.: it is due to Priscian. That it is by 
no means indispensable may be seen from a 
comparison of ii. 3, § 21 (p. 277, 34): 
Cluent. § 52. 

ibid. § 10 (p. 144, 11), ne actor quidem est 
is cut reus tam nocens, tam perditus, tam con- 
vietus aut occulte subripi aut impune eript 
possit. All codd. give victus, but that Halm 
was right in reading convictus may be con- 
clusively proved by ‘a comparison of the 
parallel passage at ii. 2, $ 27 (p. 208, 31), 
with which I have dealt in my Anecdoton, 
pp. Xxvii.—xxvili. There the words tam 
convictus do not belong to the text, and were 
in all probability borrowed from the passage 
before us. 

ibid. § 41 (p. 156, 1). This vexed 
passage may possibly be cured by reading 
Ipse (for ile) miser cum esset Cn. Dolabella, 
tum proditione...tum improbo...tum multo ex 
maxima parte etc. Dolabella was in sore 
straits anyway (for /ile miser cp. § 74, 
p- 167, 33): but his association with Verres 
was more fatal to him than even the open 
hostility of his former quaestor. 

ibid. § 54 (p. 160, 6). Quas enim...urbes 
adisti...cum in eas vi cum exercitu imperioque 
invasisses, tamen opinor ete. Cum in is 
the reading given by Klotz, Kayser, and 
Miiller: and it might be defended palaeo- 
graphically as the origin of the MS. quin 
Gs et al., for gui sometimes usurps the 
place of eum (cp. ii, 2, § 159 ad init.). But 
I find that p has quite distinctly si im, and 
is followed by Harl. 2687: so also D, cor- 
rected. This supports Jordan and the 
vulgate, unless it should be proposed to 
read etsi in. 

ibid. § 57 (p. 161, 5). ea. . . in tabulas 
publicas ad aerarium perscribenda curavit. 
This is the reading of most codd., but 
Miiller rightly doubts the Latinity of ix 
tabulas perscribere. The codex of Cuiacius 
is said to have given tn tabulis publicis. In 
p I find in tabula pub., and so Lg. 29. This 
may be right. 

ibid. § 60 (p. 162, 9). Habeo et istius et 
patris eius accepi tabulas omnes. How are 
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we to explain the redundancy habeo... 
accep? Habeo occurs in p and also in 
Pseudo-Asconius, who, however, gives 
accepti (=accepti et expensi!) instead of 
accept, Editors generally retain Habeo and 
bracket accepi. It is noticeable, however, 
that some codd. (e.g. Lg. 6) have ab eo for 
Habeo, and unless we are to suppose that 
Habeo passed into the text from a marginal 
note (taken perhaps from the phraseology of 
1. 23), it might be allowable to suggest that 
it is the mistake of a copyist for Age vero 
(%). Agere and habere are frequently inter- 
changed: eg. p. 133, 36. 

ibid. §°75 (p. 168, 15) qui in ila re quid 
Sucere potuerit non habebat. This:is the 
reading of the codd., and is accepted by 
Miiller. But potuerit seems impossible. 
Ths passage has been variously emended— 
e.g. quid facere statweret Kayser. I pro- 
pose to read quid facere oporteret. In § 103 
(p. 178, 37) G! and other MSS. have poterat 
for oporteat. And again at iii. § 113 
(p. 314, 20) Lg. 42 alone gives oportebat in 
place of the vulgar poterit. For the use 
of an impersonal verb after nonhubeo quid 
cp. pro Oaec. § 31 cum quid liqueret non 
habuistis. 

ibid. § 83 (p. 171, 22) docebo te . 
transtulisse, neque in eos quos tu insimularis 
esse cnimadversum. Editors take insimularis 
from Pseudo-Asconius (insimulares G}*), 
But the reading of p and Par, 7775, as well 
as of Lg. 29 and Harl. 2687, is insimularas, 
and there seems no sufficient reason why 
this should not be retained: for other un- 
doubted exx. of the indicative in dependent 
clauses of indirect speech, cp. § 59 (p. 161, 
37) fecerant . . . solebant. 

ibid. § 93 (p. 175, 10). Homines, postea- 
quam reus factus est, alii redditi, alii etiam 
nune retinentur. This is the vulgate: all 
the best codd., however, omit the first adii, 
and we should therefore read redditi alii alii 
etiam nunc retinentur. 

ibid. § 104 (p. 179, 8). Here the generally 
accepted reading is quod natura hortabatur 
lex nulla prohibebat, fecit ut etc. But there 
is a remarkable unanimity about the MS. 
tradition quod eum natura. Both families 
agree, except Lg. 29, which gives quod 
cum natura. Possibly this is the key to 
the true reading. It is an easy step to 
insert tum (following hortabatur) and to 
read quod cum natura hort. tum lex nulla 
prohibebat. 

ibid. § 111 (p. 181, 20). Editors now 
follow here the Vaticanus from which they 
have taken multi in isdem causis fuerunt : 


(causis is, however, reported by Halm as 
causam sis, p. 449 of the Ziirich edition.) 
This is a striking departure from the unanim- 
ous tradition of the other codd., multi testa- 
menta eodem modo fecerunt ; to the testimony 
of the MSS. already cited by editors I can 
now add p. and Par. 7775. If the reading 
of the Vaticanus is not merely a marginal 
note which has crept into the text, we 
might conjoin both traditions by reading 
multi isdem de causis testamenta eodem modo 
Jecerunt. When the three words testwmenta 
eodem modo fell out, as they may conceivably 
have done if in a contracted form, it would 
be natural to change fecerunt to fuerunt. 

ibid. § 130 (p. 188, 31) Qua potestate iste 
permissa ut ex Cn. Fannio et ex Q. Tadio 
cognovistis verum tamen etc. Editors have 
rightly suspected something wrong here. 
Madvig supposed a lacuna after cogno- 
vistis (Opusc. Acad. 1887: p. 260 note). 
Miiller leaves a blank in his text after 
permissa. Miiller is undoubtedly right, 
and what I have to offer here is not an 
emendation, but a recovery of the genuine 
text. In Harl. 2687 (which seems to be 
only in part a duplicate of Lg. 29) I found 
the words sic abusus est following permissa. 
They heal the passage; but as Harl. 2687 
is a late MS. (15th cent.), it may be well 
to report at the same time that in the 
course of a subsequent collation of p. (Par. 
7776), which is of the 11th cent., I came 
again upon the missing words. They must 
therefore now be restored to the text. ‘ Est. 
nova lectio,’ as editors say : gua potestate iste 
permissa sic abusus est ut ex Cn. Fannio et 
ex Q. Tadio cognovistis : verum tamen etc. 

It is a curious incident in Ciceronian 
tradition that as these words happened to 
be missing in the MSS. from which the 
earliest texts were printed they have re- 
mained away till now. It is allowable to 
suppose that in some lost archetype they 
may have stood in the margin, and were 
omitted by the copyist of the deteriores: 
they certainly do not occur in any of the 
late MSS. I have tested, nor are they 
reported from Lg. 29. 

ibd. § 143 (p. 192, 36). Here again the 
Vaticanus is at variance with all other 
MSS. It gives Quid ent multis, from which 
Halm conjectured gutd est in multis : rather 
quid enim? est in multis. All other codd. 
have Quid enim video (uedeo p') in multis, 
which may be right. 

W. Peterson. 
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NOTE ON HORACE, £p. I. 2. 31. 


Ir will be found convenient perhaps, if I 
set down the context of this line first. 


Nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere 
pati, 

sponsi Penelopae nebulones Alcinoique 

in cute curanda plus aequo operata 
iuuentus, 

cui pulcrum fuit in medios dormire dies et 

ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere 

curam. 


In considering this passage we should of 
course first try to account for the dittography 
curam 
somnum. 
both in different editions, we must say that 
either curam is a gloss on somnum or 
somnum on curam. That curam is a gloss 
on somnum is incredible, except as a practical 
joke played on posterity just as some folk 
invent conundrums that have no answer. 
But that somnum is a gloss on curam is 
explicable; thus:—‘What is curam?’ 
‘The business of the Phaeacians.’ ‘ What 
is their business?” ‘Somnus.’ This is in 
fact, I think, an answer on the right lines ; 
for their ‘cura’ was really ‘curare cutem’ 
i.e. indolence and self-indulgence which they 
made a business of, as Horace says in v. 29 
‘in cute curanda ..operata ; sleep was of 
course a part of this but not the chief or 
essential part of this ‘cura’; they slept 
till noon, ‘then hastened to be drunk, the 
business of the day’ to use Dryden’s phrase. 
‘Curam’ however is generally, 1 believe, 
rendered ‘anxiety’; but in the first place is 
Horace likely to have echoed ‘curanda’ with 
‘cura’ in this sense? secondly, what anxiety 
had the Phaeacians? obviously none. 
Assuming then that ‘cwram’ means ‘ their 
business’, we have still to account for 
cessatum. The explanation usually offered 
is that it is a supine; and the translation 
given ‘to induce anxiety to cease’ involves 
an extremely unlikely use of the supine and 


Unless we suppose Horace wrote 


necessitates the taking of curam in a sense 
which, as we have seen, is at least improba- 
ble. A simple change will, I believe, put 
all right. Read cessatam ducere curam. 

Palaeographically this of course presents 
no difficulty ; and somnum if it did not cause 
the error would help to perpetuate it. Nor 
grammatically does the passive cessatam 
present a difficulty : Ovid writes (Masti 4. 
617.) ‘largaque prouenit cessatis messis in 
aruis, ‘fields that have lain fallow,’ and 
also (Met. 10. 6. 69) ‘illa moram celeri 
cessataque tempora cursu corrigit, ‘makes up 
lost time’ ; and the author of Aetna has two 
instances vv. 69 and 389, the former being 
‘ cessata uenit per sidera’ where cessaia is ex- 
plained as quiescentia. Horace himself is 
rather free with strange passives e.g. 
(especially) triumphatus (Od. 3, 3. 43), and 
might well have used the passive ‘ cessatam ’ 
here exactly in the sense that Ovid used it 
in the Atalanta passage.! 

The Phaeacians’ idea of correct conduct 
in life was to sleep to midday and then to 
have a long spell of the other forms of in- 
dulgence, their real business, that sleep 
had interrupted: with the passage thus 
interpreted, ducere too has a natural and in 
the context an expected sense, and there is 
the required balance to ‘in medios dormirz 
dies: a long spell of sleep, then a long spell 
of the day’s chief business, sensuous enjoy- 
ments. 

Another interpretation possible for my 
‘ cessatam curam’ would be ‘ idled business,’ 
i.e. they idle through the business of the 
day ; but the run of the passage and Ovid’s 
‘cessata tempora’ favour more the sense of 
‘interrupted.’ 

I am also inclined to think ‘somno’ was 
the originial form of the gloss, 

W. C. F. Watters. 


Krnc’s Lonpon. 
March 1, 1903. 


1 Cessatum as a passive but in agreement with 
somnum is, I find, favoured by Kiessling. 


THE DOUBLE RECENSION IN THE POEMS OF PRUDENTIUS. 


From the point of view of textual 
criticism the late Latin Christian authors 
have enjoyed far better fortune than their 
great classical forerunners. But in this 


respect few of them can compare with 
Rome’s earliest and greatest Christian poet, 
Prudentius. Dr. Kenyon has_ recently 
pointed out how Virgil, richly represented 
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by early MSS as he is, has not fared so 
well as the New Testament, but so far as 
the shortness of the interval between the 
composition and the earliest extant MS. is 
concerned, the New Testament itself has 
not fared so well as Prudentius. The MSS.- 
tradition of the New Testament begins 
some two hundred and fifty years after its 
composition ; Prudentius was born in 348 
A.D., and published, as we learn from his 
preface, a collected edition of his poems in 
405 a.p., and yet we have a MS. written 
most probably in the first half of the sixth 
century, written, that is, little more than a 
hundred years after the publication of the 
poems. Apart from the MS. Prudentius 
would still be fortunate. We possess a 
considerable portion of another MS. of the 
seventh century, and from the ninth century 
onward there is a host of MSS. scattered 
throughout the monastic world. No other 
book except the Bible can boast of so many 
MSS. containing German glosses; some 
six MSS. contain Old English glosses ; and 
perhaps no other author can show an equal 
number of early illuminated MSS. 

Yet in spite of—or perhaps I should 
rather say because of—its exceptionally 
good tradition, the text of Prudentius, 
though it offers no scope for the ingenuities 
of emendation, is not altogether lacking in 
problems to puzzle the critic. 

As in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, so here there 
are clear and unmistakeable traces of a 
double recension of the poems. Take for 
_ example the following passages :— 


Cath. iii. 100: flauit et indidit ore 
animam]. Dressel and most MSS. ore 
animam dedit ex proprio. Put. o. P® and as 
a variant a, P®, 


Cath. vi. 6: uis una, lumen unum]. uis 
ac potestas una Put. P*, 2A. 2R. and as 
a variant a. a. sched. graev. 


1 The following abbreviations of the titles of MSS. 
will be found—some from Dressel’s edition, some 
from my own collations :— 


Put. = Paris Lat. 8688 ; a= Vat. 3859 ; o= Alex. 58 
A=Guelferbyt ; R=Rottendorp ; i= Alex. 348 ; p= 
Alex. 74; Prag. =Pragensis ; q=Alex. 1702; u= 
Urbin 666; m=Vat. 5821; P*=Paris Lat. 8085; 
P>=Par. Lat. 8086 ; P’=Par. Lat. 8088 ; P?=Par. 
Lat. 8305; P%=Par. Lat. 8307; K=Koéln Dom- 
bibl. 81 ; Stutt. =Stuttgart poet in 4°. 6 ; B?= Bern. 
394 ; Duss. = Diisseldorf F. 1 ; O= Bodleian Auct. F. 
3, 6; N=Nomsianus ; Laur. = Laurentianus ; Ang= 
Angelicus ; H= Heilsbronnensis (now Bodleian Auct. 
T. 2, 22); Om=St Omer ; W= Viennensis ; Boh. I= 
Boheri I (now at Montpelier); T=Thuanus (now 
Paris Lat. 8087) ; P!= Paris Lat. 8318. 
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Cath. ix. 58-60: 
quinque panibus peresis et gemellis piscibus 
adfatim refecta iam sunt adcubantum milia, 
fertque qualus ter quaternus ferculorum 

fragmina]. 

Dressel from R. Prag. a. i. p. 


ter quaternis ferculorum 


ferte qualis 
fragmina, 

adfatim referta iam sunt adcubantum milia 

quinque panibus peresis et gemellis piscibus. 


Put. (adcubentum), and most of the MSS. 


This isa puzzling passage and perhaps not 
an instance of a double recension by the 
poet. Three views occur to one as possible 
solutions of the passage: either Prudentius 
—even Christian hymn writers are not 
infallible—forgot his Bible and afterwards 
corrected himself: or a later copyist cor- 
rected the mistake and invented Dressel’s 
reading ; or thirdly we may acquit Pruden- 
tius of the mistake, assuming that /ertque 
qualus ter quaternus got gradually altered 
into ferte qualis ter quaternis, and then the 
transposition was made to improve the 
sense. The difficulty in this third suggestion 
is that the reading is already found in the 
Puteanus, and there hardly seems time for 
the proverbial stupidity of copyists to have 
made so considerable a change ; besides it 
is strange even for a copyist, if he took 
sufficient trouble to make an emendation 
of that kind, not to have taken the trouble 
to discover that it was quite against the 
sense of the passage referred to. 


Cath. x. 9-16: 


Rescissa sed ista seorsum 
soluunt hominem perimuntque, 
humus excipit arida corpus, 
animae rapit aura liquorem. 
Quia cuncta creata necesse est 
labefacta senescere tandem, 
conpactaque dissociari 

et dissona texta retexi. 


Dressel from A. a a. p. q. 


Resoluta sed ista seorsum 
proprios reuocantur in ortus, 
petit halitus aera feruens 
humus excipit arida corpus. 
Sic cuncta creata necesse est 
obitum tolerare supremum, 
ut semiva dissociata 

sibi sumat origo resorbens. 


Put. R. a P°. H and in the margin Duss. 
K. P*. *. Stutt. Other MSS. combine the 
two readings in various ways. 
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Cath. x. 130: factoris ab ore creatae]. 
cui nobilis ex patre fons est. Put. O. P®é 
and as a variant A. a. p. B®, P®7, Duss. 
Stutt. In N and H both are given, though 
in H cui ete. is in a different hand. 


Apoth. 247 foll. : 
nec sit genitor sibi filius ipse 
siue pater natus fuerit, siue ipse repente. 
perquam ridiculum est et futile, natus ut 
ex se 
nascendi noua materies ac se deus ultro 
ediderit. 


Dressel from Laur-m. q. u. 


nec sit genitor sibi filius ipse, 
perquam ridiculum est et futile natus ut 
ex se 
siue supernatus fuerit sibi ipse repente 
nascendi etc. 


Put. and most MSS. except that they 
read siue pater natus. 


Hamart. Praef. 43: hic se caduco dedi- 
cans mysterio]. 


Many German MSS. insert after this 
verse hic qui caduci rem laboris offerens (or 
simply qui caduci ete.), which is obviously 
an alternative version, unless it is a line 
manufactured from glosses. 


Hamart. 488 : 
quem non aerato machina rostro 
arietat insiliens, nec ferrea uerbera quas- 
sant. 
Put. and others. Other readings are 
quem non fragor hosticus aut arietis 
uis impacta quatit 


or 


quem non fragor hosticus arietis aut wis 
constitit impacta aut aerato ete. 


and many other variations and combinations. 


Psych. Praef. 60: parente inenarrabili 
atque uno satus] Dressel from A. P. R. cett. 
Ang. a. 

parente natus alto et ineffabili. 
others. 


Psych. 726 foll. : 
compositis igitur rerum morumque secundis 
in commune bonis, postquam intra tuta 
morari 
contigit ac statione frui ualloque foueri 
pacificos sensus et in otia soluere curas, 
extruitur media castrorum sede tribunal. 


Dressel from the marginal reading of a. w. 
NO, CL. VOL. XVII. 


Put. and 
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in commune bonis tranauillae plebis ad 
unum 

sensibus in tuta ualli statione locatis 

exstruitur, ete. 


Put. and others. 
found in the MSS. 
Sym. IT. 142-3: 


ne torpens et non exercita uirtus 
robur ineruatum gereret sine laude palaes- 
trae, 


Several MSS. add two verses which are 
obviously an alternative for v. 143: 


Many combinations are 


eneruare suum conrupta per otia robur 
posset et in nullo luctamine pigra iaceret. 


Per. X. 302: quos lana terret discolora in 
stipite]. Dressel with most of his MSS. 


quos uerum latet qui fidunt in stipite, 
others. 


Epilog. I. : Immolat deo patri is omitted 
or occurs only as part of the title of the 
poem in many MSS., which then have the 
line ‘ quo regente uiuimus’ at the end. It 
is probable however that in this case these 
words were added later to complete the 
metre when the first verse had got mixed 
up with the title. 


Again there is some doubt in several 
passages about the insertion or omission of 
a partienlar line, e.g. after 


Ap. 937 quid peccatorum prosapia corpore 
in illo, is omitted by Put. and many MSS. 


Ham. 69 : 
ne quis duo numina credat 
[imperitere uagis mundi per inania formis] 


om. Put. and many MSS. 


Ham. 191. : qui cunctum regeret proprio 


moderamine mundum]. Om. Put. and many 
MSS. Some MSS. place it after 194. 


Ham, 858 : 


Ast aliae, quas dira lues errorque malignus 

immersit tenebris uastoque obsedit auerno, 

haut impune piis semet deesse fatentur 

conciliis meritas poenas per saecula ferre 

quis patris antiqui aut aegri reuerentis 
abyssus 

exclusis mundique bonis cum morte potitis. 


These verses, with many variants, occur in 
some MSS., chiefly German, but they are 
omitted by Put. and the French, English, 
and Italian MSS. 
Differences so many and so important as 
P 
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these cannot be accounted mere copyists’ 
blunders, nor can we reasonably with some 
editors speak of ‘codices interpolati’ and 
‘codices non interpolati.’ There are none 
of those faults in language and style which 
stamp almost all interpolations, and anyone 
attempting to chose between them finds 
himself in the position of the theological 
student, who when asked for a list of the 
major and minor prophets hid his ignorance 
by refusing to make ‘any invidious distinc- 
tion between those holy men.’ The only 
feasible theory is that in these passages we 
have clear traces of a double recension of the 
poems by the author himself; and in that 
case choice between them is entirely a matter 
of personal taste; and Dressel’s taste, or adhe- 
rence to his favourite MS., led him in almost 
all cases to decide against the reading of the 
oldest MS. Personal taste is however no 
criterion as to which was the first and which 
the second draught, for Wordsworth’s altera- 
tions have shown that a poet’s second 
thoughts are not always the happier. Our 
only hope is to find some clue in the MSS. 
However we may choose to account for 
the occurrence of two recensions in our 
MSS., one thing at least is obvious to those 
who have read Stettiner’s careful study of 
the illustrated MSS. of the Psychomachia, 
that Put. in spite of its age is not the arche- 
type of the other MSS., and in a moment 
it will be seen that it could not be the 
archetype of them, as it omits lines which 
are found in all the others. Now in all the 
cases cited above, wherever there is a longer 
and a shorter version it is noticeable that 
Put. gives the shorter ; and that in the case 
of doubt as to the insertion of a line, Put. 
invariably omits it. Beside this on three oc- 
casions it omits lines which the other MSS. 
contain (Apoth. 160. Psych. Praef. 41, 2. Per. 
iv. 181-8) and these lines are such as might 
well have been either added or excluded.! 
The care with which Put. has been corrected 
and missing lines added renders it improb- 
able that these omissions were due to mere 
carelessness ; and the possibility suggests 
itself that Put. preserves a recension differ- 
ent from that of the archetype of the other 
MSS., though subsequently some readings 
from it or another MS. of the same recension 
may have found their way into them. For, 
whereas in the case of later MSS. one can 
never be quite certain whether they may not 
be derived from a combination of several 
sources, the age alone of such an MS. as 
Put. renders such a supposition improbable. 
1 The omission of Per. iv. 102-105 is more diffi- 
cult, though even that it is not impossible to explain. 


There is one other remarkable omission 
in Put. the omission of the Praefatio. Now 
it is just the Praefatio which tells us that 
the other MSS. are derived from a complete 
edition of the poems made in the year 
405 a.p.: and the absence of the Praefatio 
is at least a particle of proof in favour of the 
view. But the Puteanusis a copy taken from 
a different, and presumably earlier edition. 
Some slight support of this theory may be 
found too in the omission of the two books 
against Symmachus; for the reference to 
the battle of Pollentia (Sym. ii. 720) proves 
that these must have been some of the last 
work of the poet before the year 405. It 
must of course be admitted that the Puteanus 
is not complete, as it now ends at Per. v. 142. 
Still in the list given in the last lines of the 
Praefatio the books against Symmachus are 
placed between the Psychomachia and the 
Peristephanon, and this has generally been 
considered the correct order. It is the 
order of the MS. on which Dressel based 
his edition, and of the other MSS. Boh. I. T. 
P’. Om. and apparently Arras 670 and the 
MS. at D’Avranches, which areconnected with 
the MS. P! of Stettiner’sstemma. This class, 
as Stettiner proves, preserves most faithfully 
the tradition of the archetype as regards 
the illustrations of the Psychomachia ; and 
so one would naturally expect it also to 
preserve the true order of the poems. Still 
more would one expect it of a MS. of the 
age of Put. ; and so it seems probable that 
the two books against Symmachus were not 
transposed, and then lost with the rest of the 
Peristephanon, but were originally omitted : 
and as the Praefatio is also omitted, there 
certainly seems a great possibility, that 
Puteanus is a representative of an earlier 
edition than that of 405. 

Of course it does not follow that Put. is 
itself older than the year 405. It is true 
that the early palaeographers in their en- 
thusiasm claimed the MS. for the fourth 
century, the lifetime, that is to say, of the 
poet. But their enthusiasm carried them 
too far; and it may with more probability 
be assigned to the fifth or early sixth 
century. It would be difficult and pre- 
carious to attempt to decide between the 
fifth or sixth century on palaeographical 
grounds ; and fortunately we have a far more 
definite and palpable clue to the date. On 
p. 45 at the end of the Cathemerinon occur 
the signature +////tius Agorius Basilius. 
M. Delisle is undoubtedly right in identi- 
fying this with the Vettius Agorius Basilius 
Mavortius consul in the year 527 a.p. and 
known to us from the famous subscriptio in 
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the MSS. of Horace, ‘ Vettius Agorius 
Basilius Mavortius v.c. et inl. excom. dom. 
excons. ord. legi et ut potui emendavi con- 
ferente mihi Magistro Felice oratore urbis 
Romae.’ Over these words much contro- 
versy has arisen, some regarding it as part 
of a subseriptio such as that just quoted, 
written by the hand of Mavortius himself and 
never completed, presumably because Mavor- 
tius was suddenly interrupted, while others 
hold the incompleteness to be due to the fact 
that it is a copy of such a subscriptio by a 
later scribe, who left it unfinished through 
carelessness or because the original was 
effaced. Neither of these explanations is 
convincing, and both seem rather examples 
of that mania for ingenuity which often 
afflicts the textual critic when confronted 
with the simplest problem. To imagine an 
interruption so sudden and important that 
Mavortius could not complete his sentence 
is surely rash. Nor is the theory that it is 
a copy of an effaced subscriptio much more 
probable ; for as no one assigns the MS. 
to a later date than the sixth century, there 
was not much time for a subscriptio, especi- 
ally in the middle of a book and consequently 
not much exposed, to have become effaced. 
Besides if it were a subscriptio we should 
expectit tobe written formally underthetext, 
whereas it is added casually after a space of 
about half a page. Had the name been 
John Henry Smith, or, as some are mystified 
by the omission of the name Mavortius, even 
John Henry alone, no one would ever have 
supposed that it was put there for any better 
reason than just because it was, or because 


_Mr, Smith wanted to try a new pen. Why 


should not Mavortius be allowed the same 


human weaknesses? There is little doubt 
that the name is in Mavortius’ own hand- 
writing ; and as the marginalia are in the 
same hand, he was probably revising a copy 
made for himself. If so the date of the MS. 
would be the first half of the sixth century. 
It is not at all impossible that the first 
corrections of the copyist’s blunders are also 
by his hand, though the change to capitals 
prevents us from asserting it positively : 
and in that case, though there is no sub- 
scriptio, the MS. would be an instructive 
illustration of what the ‘ legi et emendaui’ of 
the ancient editors actually meant. 

But ‘revenons a nos moutons.’ The sug- 
gested explanation of the variants cited 
above is that they are ultimately derived 
from two different editions of the poems ; to 
one of which, the latest, made in the year 
405 a.p., the archetype of most of our MSS. 
may be traced, while the other is represented 
by the Puteanus. Of course it is only a 
theory and a rash one; but it appears at 
least to be one not impossible way out of the 
difficulty. The ditliculty is complicated by 
the fact that Put. in cases of double recen- 
sion generally has the support of some MSS. 
belonging to the otherclass and asserting their 
descent from the edition of 405 by the Prae- 
fatio. But this is no deathblow to the theory. 
Even if Put. was the sole surviving repre- 
sentative of the earlier recension, of which we 
eannot be certain, intercourse between two 
different classes of MSS. is a constant 
phenomenon in textual criticism. Besides 
the ways of mediaeval copyists are many 
and strange, and I, at least, do not pretend to 
unravel them. Homo sum non Oedipus. 

E. O. WINSTEDT. 


A NOTE ON VIRGILIUS MARO. 


Most of the commentators on this gram- 
marian of the decadence are agreed that he 
is full of ‘the silliest and most tasteless 
conceits ’ (Teuffel and Schwabe, translated 
by Warr p. 572), and ‘extremely ignorant 
of what a grammarian should know ; the 
rules of grammar’ (Bonnet, Le Latin de 
Grégoire de Tours p. 85). But Huemer 
rightly remarks that useless as are the 
Epitomae of this grammarian for the 
purpose of throwing any light on the 
grammar of classical Latin, they are of the 
greatest importance for the information 


which they give us as to the grammar and 
stock of words used by the Latin writers 
in Gaul at the time in which he wrote. 
Virgilius tells us that the Gauls were his 
compatriots (Huemer p. 137) and states 
that he intends to write ‘de potestate 
(literarum) bigerro sermone,’ i.e. the dialect 
spoken in the Celtiberian district in 
Aquitania inhabited by the Bigerriones: cf. 
Paulus Ausonio v. 246 Dignaque pellitis 
habitas deserta Bigerris. He probably 
flourished near the end of the seventh 
century (see the references in Huemer’s 
P 2 
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edition). In order to trace the meaning 
and origin of many of the strange words 
employed by Virgilius it would be necessary 
to know the oldest forms of Baskish, as 
well as those of Celtic: and it is as an 
appeal to scholars who are competent, by 
reason of their knowledge of these lan- 
guages, to throw light on these interesting 
forms, that this note is published. 

Meantime I think that I have been able 
to make out a few of the hitherto un- 
explained words occurring on pp. 89 and 90 
of Huemer's edition. I am certain that 
some scholar who has the opportunity of 
working in the Library of the British 
Museum would be able to explain many 
of the rest. 

Virgilius Maro states p. 88 that Virgilius 
Assianus had written notes for him (notas 
caraxavit) when the former was a youth: 
and that he likewise had written a splendid 
work on the twelve different kinds of Latin- 
ity : which he thus proceeds to describe. 

I. prima, inquid, est usitata, quae in usu 
Romanae eloquentiae habetur et qua 
scripturae latinae atramentantur, id est 
scribuntur. By this he means that the 
first kind is the ordinary Latin written and 
spoken in his Province ; not classical Latin. 

II. assena: hoc est notaria, quae una 
tantum littera pro toto sono contenta est, 
et haec quibusdam formulis picta. By this 
he means the symbols (in most cases con- 
sisting of one or more letters) which stand 
before a paragraph and are illuminated in 
monkish MSS, or abbreviations like &e. The 
word assena seems to be ‘ad signa’: and 
to point to the derivation of modern French 
assener: the meaning of the word in old 
French seems to confirm this derivation : 
see Paget Toynbee, glossary ad. verb. 
Kérting connects the word with German 
Sinn: OFr sen, understanding: but it 
seems probable that our grammarian con- 
nected the word with signum. 

III. Semedia: hoc est nec tota inusitata 
nec tota usitata, ut est mota gelus, id est 
mons altus, et gilmola pro gula. This 
seems to mean that some writers adopt a 
method of writing which partially disguises 
the words which they wish to use: they 
affect a baby language like that used by 
Lewis Carroll in the Hunting of the Snark. 
In this case it would be of interest to dis- 
cover whether the word were partially 
made up of non-Latin elements: in this 
respect resembling Pigeon English. 

IV. numerosa, quae proprios numeros 
habet, ut nim unus, dun duo, tor tres, quir 
quatuor, quan quinque, ses sex, sem septem, 
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onx octo, amin novem, ple decem quod 
dictum de plenitudine est. Et sic nimple 
undecim usque ad plasin viginti, et torlasin 
triginta, et quirlasin quadraginta, usque ad 
bectan centum et pervenit usque ad colephin 
mille et reliqua. . 

In this statement he means to say that 
there is a kind of abbreviated conventional 
notation of the numerals: just as we used 
to employ the French numerals for scoring 
at backgammon: pronouncing them in a 
method not wholly French nor wholly 
English : or as, again, in Yorkshire it was 
customary among the shepherds to keep 
tally of their sheep by the use of words 
which were proved to be a corruption of 
the Celtic names of the numbers. In this 
sentence plasin needs explanation: the in 
may be the Hebrew plural: for our gram- 
marian knew Hebrew : bectan and colephin 
must be corruptions of éxardy and 
respectively. 

V. metrofia hoc est intellectualis, ut 
dicantabat, id est principium : sade id est 
iustitia: gno utilitas: bora hoe est forti- 
tudo : ter hoc est dualitas coniugalis : rfoph 
hoc est veneratio: brops hoc est pietas: 
rihph hoc est hilaritas : gal hoc est regnum: 
fkal hoc est religio: clitps hoc est nobi- 
litas: mymos dignitas: fann hoc est 
recognitio : ulio hoc est honor ; gabpal hoc 
est obsequium: blagth hoc est lux solis: 
mere hoc est pluvia: pal dies et nox: 
gatrb hoc est pax: biun hoc est aqua et 
ignis : spax longevitas: ex his rebus mundus 
totus gubernatur et prosperatur. 

This is the most puzzling paragraph of 
all: it may be noted that some of the 
words are given in a somewhat different 
form in the Fragmentum Angelicum p. 95. 

Metrofia needs explanation. I believe 
it to be metaphorica. The meaning seems 
to be that certain abstract terms relating 
to the natural order of the universe have 
a conventional notation : some of the names 
of these terms seem to be made up of Latin 
disfigured and distorted : some of Celtic and 
some of some other language (Baskish !). 
Dicantabat seems to be de quando abit (cf. 
his use of quoquihabin for coquendi habere 
vim, p. 6) and is a good instance of the Low 
Latin habit of fusing two words (cf. avec, 
&e.): sade: is it possible to connect this 
word with the Russian ‘sudit’ to judge? 
gno seems to be the Celtic word gnion= 
ratio: see Holder, Alt Keltischer Sprach- 
schatz s.v: bora seems to be the termina- 
tion of ro-bora: ter seems to be the last 
syllable of uter. rfoph seems a crippled 
and maimed form of reverentia: brops of 
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probitas: rihph of risus: gal of Gallia, or 
of re-gal-e? fkal possibly of Kalende: 
clitps of the Celtic word represented by 
the root clo-to berithmt (see Holder s. v) 
possibly with a memory of inclitus: mymos 
may be connected with dvouafw: fann, ulio, 
and gabpal need explanation, the latter word 
seems to= Irish gabhail, submissiun : blagth 
=blancus: (the German word which ousted 
albus): mere? pal? biun? spax=spatium. 
The other kinds of Latinity described are 
VI lumbrosa? longiosa: in which a long 
periphrasis is used for an expression : the 
words here cited by Maro are all strange. 

VII. Sincolla (ov¥yxoAAa) or abbreviated : 
in this case one word is made to do duty for 
a sentence as ‘ gears,’ bona colligite. 

VIII. belsavia id est perversa: this is 
explained as a substitution of one case for 
another: as lex for legibus, &e. The word 
belsavia is accepted by Holder as Celtic, but 
no modern word corresponding to it is 
suggested. The reference must be to some 
cryptic method of writing, and it is strange 
that such a method should have been 
dignified with the name of ‘latinitas.’ 

IX. presina, hoc est spaciosa: this is 
explained as when one word has many 
significations ; he takes as his example the 
word sur which signifies vel campus, vel 
spado, vel gladius, vel amnis. In Irish the 
word suir =amnis. 

X. militana hoc est multimoda: this 
‘latinitas’ is when a single word has many 
synonyms: as for the act of running gam- 
mon, sualin, selon, rabbath. Of these gam- 
mon at least seems a Celtic word, cf. camba, 
and modern French jambe. 
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XI. Spela, hoc est humillima: is a style 
which substitutes common or vulgar words 
for those in ordinary MS.: much as we 
might substitute ‘puss’ for ‘cat’ or ‘hare.’ 
It is noticeable that all the instances ad- 
duced by Maro are of vulgar names given 
to animals or birds: the word spela may be 
a loan word from OHG Spil.: gabul is 
evidently OFr. golpil, goupil a fox: gariga, 
a crane, seems connected with the Celtic 
word garanus; lena is merely a corruption 
of the last two syllables of gallina. 

XII. polema hoc est superna: this seems 
to signify a conventional nomenclature for 
religious subjects: some of the instances 
given by Maro seem to be drawn from 
Latin language material and others from 
some other source. 

There are a few other noteworthy words 
used by Maro: he seems occasionally to use 
loan-words from the German: thus p. 1 
(de Sapientia) nemo sane in hac me carpat 
pada: this word seems to be the OHG Pfad, 
our ‘path,’ and to be used in the sense of 
way: on p. 28 goela translated by ‘lectu- 
osus’ is apparently intended for gula, but 
in sense corresponds to German geil, though 
it appears that the meaning of geil= 
libidinosus is of NHG times. The form 
poera for pavor explains the French form 
peur. On p. 36 we are expressly told that 
accusare is used for ‘to do’: accusate quod 
rectum est, hoc est agite. This use seems 
identical with that seen in the French 
accuser réception d’une lettre, &e. Con is 
used for apud as p. 42, 74. 

H. A. Srrone. 


NOTES. 


A CORRECTION IN SOLON. 


ipéwy Seis Exacros Balver 
8 iuiv xavvos tveoti vous: 
els yap yA@aoay Spare kal eis avbpds. 
eis Epyov ovdev yiyvduevov BAénere, 
Soton 9 (Hiller-Bergk). 
In line 2 for xadvos real xnvés: ‘ individual 
Atnenians are sharp as foxes, but taken in the lump 
Athenians have but the wits of geese who follow in 
floz<s where any one leadsthem.’ Compare of course 
Tnuc. iii, 38, 3, 4. 
W. S. HapDLey. 


* 
* 


On Sopnocuirs’s Electra, 683 sq. 
In the words : 


br’ avdpds dp0iwy 
Spduov mpoxnpvéavros 


I have already hinted in this Review (xvii. 6) that, 
because mpoxnpvgavtos is in the aorist, the phrases 
avdpos mpoxnpvtavros and (which, 
by the way, might well be, as has been suggested by 
Professor van Hewerden, a mistake for 6. ynpuudrwr) 
are in conflict ; for avdphs mpoxnpvtavros seems to be 
intended to depend on the other phrase and such 
dependence would seem to demand mpoxnptacovtos. 
I believe we have to do with a fairly ancient cor- 
ruption and that what Sophocles wrote is dp0lax 
(or ‘The corruption would be 
due to the miswriting, or rather misreading, of 
6p8iw: as and the subsequent assimilation of 
the following word to that dp0iwr. 
Mortimer LAMSON EARLE. 
* 
* 
A PERSIAN PARALLEL TO Sopu. Ant. 904. 

I have noticed an interesting parallel in Persian 

literature to the famous crux of Antigone 904 ff. 


i 
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The writer is the Princess Gulbadan, daughter of the 
Emperor Babar, and the passage is in her Memoirs, 
or History of Humayin (pp. 198 f. of Mrs. 
Beveridge’s translation). In deploring the death of 
her brother, she exclaims ‘Would to Heaven that 
merciless sword had touched my heart and eyes, or 
Sa‘adat-yar my son’s, or Khizr Khwaja Khan’s.’ 


Here is a good woman, writing without strivings 
after rhetorical effect, and yet avowing that her 
brother's life was dearer to her than her own, or the 
life of her husband and child. Do we understand as 
much of human nature as we imagine ? 

L. D. Barnett. 


Demetrit Phalerei qui dicitur de Elocutione 
libellus. Praefatus recensuit adnotavit- 
que Lupovicus RaperMacHER. Lipsiae, 
in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. MCMI. 
Pp. xvi, 132. 5 m. 


Tue scheme of this book suggests a general 
question of some interest. As the editor 
tells us in his Preface, he writes for special- 
ists and not for ‘studious youth.’ One 
cannot help wondering whether the claims 
of these two classes are altogether irrecon- 
cilable, and whether Dr. Radermacher might 
not with advantage have kept in mind not 
only the rhetorical specialist, but also the 
literary youth—even at the risk of being 
taunted with the production of a ‘school 
edition.’ Once he had decided to produce 
not simply a plain text but an annotated 
edition, and an annotated edition of a book 
so seldom issued even in Germany as the 
De Elocutione, he would have done well, I 
think, to allow himself a latitude which 
may possibly not be necessary in the case of 
more familiar authors. Let me briefly illus- 
trate my meaning. 

A tabular analysis of the work on Style 
is a great aid to its due appreciation. Dr. 
Radermacher offers no formal summary of 
the contents. He rightly relegates to his 
critical footnotes those Greek headings 
which, though found in the Paris manuscript, 
are clearly not the author’s own, and are 
often a hindrance rather than a help to the 
reader. But he nowhere gives prominence 
to the five cardinal divisions (chapters one 
might almost say) of the treatise, viz., I. 
Prefatory Remarks on Sentence-Formation, 
II. The Elevated Style, III. The Elegant 
Style, IV. The Plain Style, V. The Forcible 
Style. Yet once the reader clearly grasps 
the fact that its main subject is the Four 
Types of Literary Style, in the discussion 
of which certain recurring subdivisions are 
employed, the treatise gains immensely in 
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coherence and in interest. We are no 
longer incommoded by that ‘slightly hetero- 
geneous and higgledy-piggledy arrangement’ 
of which Mr. Saintsbury (History of Criti- 
cism, I. 104) has complained. It is, of 
course, true that the writer allows himself 
an occasional digression. But so do all 
writers on literary criticism ; and remem- 
bering the nature of the subject-matter, we 
do not expect in essays of this kind any 
rigid adherence toa systematic plan nor any 
pedantically absolute classification. We are 
well content to find, arranged within a con- 
venient and elastic framework, a multitude 
of those detailed observations and illustra- 
tions in which the main value of such dis- 
quisitions must: always lie. 

A translation, too, has its uses. Dr. 
Radermacher seems to think lightly of the 
art. And yet the practice of translation is 
one of the means by which the scholar most 
effectually teaches himself. An editor who 
writes solely for specialists does his work 
all the better when he prepares (even if he 
does not publish) a translation of the text 
he is editing. He is forced, in this way as 
in no other way, to face the real difficulties of 
his task, The edition under review would cer- 
tainly have gained by the wholesome discipline 
of translation, and to the student one of the 
attendant advantages would be that, where 
Dr. Radermacher passes over an entire page 
of the text without comment, we should at 
least have known his general conception of 
the meaning of the often difficult Greek. 

Again, one could wish that the editor had 
given us an introductory sketch of the 
theory (with an occasional glance at the 
practice) of Greek prose style, since even 
the vexed problem of authorship can hardly 
be understood without some such aid. 
Something might also be said in favour 
of treating more fully the rhetorical vocabu- 
lary and bibliography of the treatise and 
of adopting a more comprehensive plan 
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generally. But it is not necessary further 
to support my contention. The main point 
is that, unless the classics are to become 
simply ‘a study for specialists’ (C.R., xv. 
290), an endeavour should surely be made 
to render such books as the De Elocutione 
more generally known and accessible. Even 
the jaded schoolboy, if only the difficulties 
of Demetrius’ language were smoothed away 
for him, might gain stimulus from the 
Treatise on Style; and this in two ways. 
First and foremost, he would return to his 
study of the great authors of Greece with 
an added zest and appreciation ; and in the 
second place, he would be better able to 
connect his classical reading with those 
studies of English literature and English 
composition whose importance is becoming 
more fully recognized day by day. The 
De Elocutione does not, it is true, like the 
Treatise on the Sublime, bring Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin literature into relation with one 
another, nor does it, like the works of 
Dionysius, proclaim the indebtedness of 
Greek critics to Roman lovers of literature. 
But it shows with what care, discrimination, 
and independence the Greeks appraised the 
merits and defects of their own writers ; 
and since the principles on which it rests 
are permanent, and applicable to modern as 
well as to ancient languages, it may be 
found to contribute something to that 
revived—that enlarged and _liberalised— 
Rhetoric which is likely to form the rallying- 
point of literary studies amid the many 
dangers with which they are at present 
threatened. 

We proceed to consider the work actually 
attempted by Dr. Radermacher, bearing in 
mind that there is no more useful rule of 
criticism than that which bids us dis- 
criminate between what an editor has 
intended, and has not intended, to perform. 
The chief feature of this edition is a 
recension of the De Elocutione, based on a 
new collation of those folia of P 1741 which 
contain it. A new collation was certainly 
desirable. Victorius had, indeed, made use 
of this the primary manuscript in editing 
both the De Elocutione (1552 a.p.) and 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric (1548 a.p.); but his 
collation, though accurate in most respects, 
hardly answers to modern requirements. 
Spengel, editing the De Llocutione three 
centuries later, reproduced Victorius’ col- 
lation without alteration or supplement. 
Since Spengel’s time, C. Hammer and 
H. Schenkl have published the results (par- 
ticularly full in Schenkl’s case) of their 
examination of this part of the Paris manu- 
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script, but Radermacher has gone further 
and provided a full collation made with 
true German conscientiousness. Occasion- 
ally he misses a reading which, though of 
no great importance in itself, he would 
certainly have reported had he observed it ; 
e.g. aya (not dpa) in $83, epi zepiddov 
(rather than zepi zepidwv) as the heading in 
§ 10, on dre povos in the margin of 
§ 36; and so with similar trifles in the 
later sections.! But these oversights are 
few and exceptional, and on the whole this 
part of his work has been excellently 
accomplished by Radermacher. Nor can it 
be said that any labour is misplaced when 
bestowed even on the slightest aberrations of 
a codex which may be regarded as one of the 
sacred books of literary criticism, containing 
as it does not only the De Elocutione, but the 
De Compositione Verborum of Dionysius and 
(above all) the Rhetoric and Poetics of 
Aristotle. And if (as it seems likely) 
classical scholarship in the present century 
will be much occupied with the study of 
Hellenistic Greek, then some _ interest 
attaches to such forms as dmexaréornoe 
(§ 196: the double augment of dzoxabiornpe 
is frequently found in the best MSS. of the 
LXX.: ep. also J. H. Moulton in this Review, 
xv. 435), or to the perpetual confusion of 
oand w (of which confusion the Letter of 
Gemellus in the Fayiim Papyri, p. 265, 
furnishes a remarkable number of examples). 
The alternative forms indifferently presented 
by so excellent a manuscript as P 1741 
(2.9. in § 297, but dvéurvnoer side 
by side with drexaréornoer in § 196 ; co and 
tr in juxtaposition, as in dv@vra\Adooovra 
diaratropevy, § 59 ; and similarly pixpds and 
opixpos, ylyverOar and yiverGa) deserve a 
faithful record if only because inscriptions 
and papyri show how much ancient au- 
thority supports these strange vacillations, 
which might otherwise be attributed to 
the mere caprice of Byzantine copyists. 
Whether the author himself can really 
have omitted ay with the optative in such 
a sentence as yap a’rov KaAoin Ts 
eixotrws (§ 215) is a debatable point; but 
even here there is (in the present state of 
our knowledge of later Greek, when so 
much harm has been done to scientific 
grammar by editing the texts of post- 
classical authors according to the require- 
ments of the classical period) something to 
be said for bringing irregular constructions 
into due relief by not only reporting them 


1 In § 156 &ypapev must surely be a misprint for 
eypaver. 
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but also leaving them unchanged in the 
text. 
P 1741 is clearly the source from which 
all existing manuscripts of the De Elocutione 
are derived, and Radermacher might there- 
fore have spared the occasional references 
(resting necessarily on the reports of former 
editors) in his critical footnotes to one or 
other of the inferior manuscripts. Instead 
of these references, he might well have 
inserted in the margin of his text the 
numbers of the folia of the primary manu- 
script which he has himself collated and (if 
possible) have supplied some facsimile 
specimens of it. The textual issues raised 
by the presence of numerous alterations in 
the text of P 1741 are difficult, and I am 
not sure that R. has found altogether the 
right solution of them. In his Praefatio 
(p. vii.) he well says: ‘namque ea quoque 
accedit difficultas, quod minime ubique 
diversas scribarum manus tanta cum fiducia 
licet distinguere, ut animo dicas tranquillo, 
hanc illamve correcturam ab altero homine 
correctore esse invectam, non ab eo, qui 
primus libellum exaravit. fuit certe tempus, 
quo manuum varietatis secernendae adeo 
mirabile inter nos  philologos vigeret 
studium, ut si quis duas tantum manus 
dinosceret, vix contentus esset, si tres, rem 
bene actam existimaret, si tamen quattuor, 
praeter ceteros laudabilem operam  sese 
impertivisse crederet. quorum ego minime 
ardorem vitupero, sed rei difficultatem 
expertus novi.’ My own criticism of R. 
would be that he has given us not too few 
but too many of these refinements. It is 
hard, for example, to see why dots used to 
indicate faulty letters should be assigned to 
‘P?, when there is nothing in the ink or 
in anything else to prove that they were 
not added by the original hand on going 
through the manuscript again and mark- 
ing (without actually correcting) obvious 
blunders. In the passage already quoted 
R. proceeds, ‘itaque si locis non nullis 
nihil amplius adnotavi quam scripturam, 
quae antea fuerat, esse correctam, si prae- 
terea “fortasse eadem manu” hic illic 
addidi, dubitationem meam indicare statui, 
cuius causa fortasse nulla est, sed praestare 
volui quae potui, non quae alii possunt.’ 
This hesitation seems to need no apology 
but to be truly scientific. With the 
exception of comparatively late corrections 
(which should be marked as such), the 
alterations found in P are written either in 
the original hand or in one not easily 
distinguishable from it, and they seem to 
depend partly on a more accurate re-reading 
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of the original manuscript, partly on the 
use of another representing possibly a some- 
what different tradition. I desire to show, 
by specific instances, that R. would have 
been well advised to put greater faith in 
the corrections found in P. 

In § 288 R.’s text runs: eixpemeias pév, 
olov &s ’Apiorurmov cal 
GeAnoas, ev Aiyivy dpodayoivras 
dedenevov Swxparovs ’AOnvnow moddas 
Hpépas, Kal py dwadvoavras Tov éraipoy kai 
ovx GAovs aéxovras 
Kogiovs otadiovs tav A@nvav. His critical 
footnote is: ‘duAvcavras Tov éraipov 
Gregorius, diaAvoavras tov érepov dia- 
mrevoavtas ws Tov ératpov P?.’ Now, 
although dcadAvoavras has the recommend- 
ation of being the harder reading, and 
although it is given by Gregorius (Metro- 
politan of Corinth: not earlier than the 
twelfth century of our era), can it really be 
defended? If the word is right, its meaning 
here must be ‘to liberate’: Avoavras is 
given as its equivalent by Gregorius in his 
paraphrase. But this meaning can be 
established from no other source, and in 
the De Elocutione itself (§$ 13, 15, 21, 46, 
192, 193, 271, 301) the verb diadver is, like 
the noun diaAvors, applied to disconnected 
as distinguished from periodic style. This 
technical sense it bears throughout, and 
this only. I find it difficult, therefore, to 
believe that in this single section éadvew 
has a different meaning, a meaning not 
elsewhere found, and (what is more) a 
meaning which seems to rob the sentence 
of all point, since Aristippus and Cleom- 
brotus were under no peculiar obligation to 
free their master, nor does the question of 
liberation really arise in this passage of the 
Phaedo (59 8B, c.). The truth seems to be 
that, by a kind of ‘unconscious iteration’ 
(Classical Review, xvi. 256), the scribe has 
written dadvoavras in mistake for 
cavras. The latter gives the excellent 
sense, ‘and did not cross the channel to 
visit their friend and master, although they 
were less than thirty miles from Athens at 
the time.’ The point made by the author 
of the De Elocutione (who intentionally over- 
states the distance) is that Plato had rebuked 
the pleasure-loving founder of the Cyrenaic 
school for not hastening to the side of his 
condemned master. Whether Plato really 
meant this may be doubtful, though the 
contrast between TAdrwv 8€, oluar, nobever 
(Phaed. 59 B) and év Alyivy yap éA€yovto elvat 
(ibid. 59 c) is noteworthy ; but Demetrius, 
reflecting probably some tradition of the 
philosophical schools, makes his own meaning 
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clear by his reference to feasting (dpoda- 
yotvras : no such imputation is made in the 
Phaedo) and to the school of Aristippus 
(rovs tov ’Apiotimmov, § 288 fin.). I 
ought, in fairness, to add that, according to 
my collation of the Paris manuscript, the 
word #s does not occur in it, whether as a 
correction or otherwise. If R., who is a care- 
ful collator, is right, so much the better for 
my case. But if he is wrong,then we may 
conjecture that, in the manuscript from 
which the correction is introduced, as had 
disappeared because of its resemblance to 
the final syllable of dvarAevoavras, and that 
this circumstance had contributed to the 
corruption diaAvoavras. It is with regret 
that one finds this difficult passage passed 
over, without any attempt at elucidation, 
in R.’s commentary.—In § 66 R. has: f Kai 
avadizAwots 5€ mov cipydcato péyeos, os 
‘Hpddotos Spaxdvrwv Sé Tov, 
xrA., with the footnote : ‘dvadirAwors 
bé P? dvadirddoas 8 Exos I should 
prefer to read xai dvadirAwors 8 Exovs for 
three reasons: (1) this seems to be meant 
by the correction (made, I think, by a later 
hand than that usually designated ‘P?’ by 


oo v 
R.), viz. eros; (2) it 
appears unlikely that the author would 
write d€ zov when those, words appear 
immediately afterwards in the extract from 
Herodotus; (3) the parallel phrase 4 
ditAwots TOD dvopatos occurs in § 116.— 
Further examples of what I mean will be 
found in $$ 10, 18, 24, 55, 240 ete. 

The conjectural emendations which 
Radermacher makes in the text are often 
attractive. For example, domep 6 rowode 
exer (for P's éxet, $43: ep. § 164), and xabas 
(for P’s xai as, § 98), seem to take fuller 
account of the manuscript reading than 
mere omissions do. In § 99 yauabev may 
be right, but in that case would it not be 
better to adopt it also in § 24517 In § 143 
Tov évopatos Kai is 
possible, but I should prefer to admit P’s 
tov as a dittography, and I notice that in 
§ 275 Radermacher himself gives yiverac dé 
kal ovvGérov dvopatos Sdeworns, where 
the absence of rov seems more in accord 
with Demetrius’ general love of brevity 
(cp. also S$ 34, 35).—In § 188 Aerrais (for 
6€ ye tais) is, with good reason, admitted 
into his text by Radermacher, who sug- 
gested the emendation some time ago in 
the Rheinisches Museum. Not so good is 
the substitution of év xefoOw for éyxetoOw in 
the sentence ori Avots, Tapa- 
derypa rode (§ 194) ; there is more 
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ingenuity in his suggestion (not incor- 
porated in the text) that ro d€ dovvderov 
kal duadeAvpevov dAov wav’ adndos yap 
éxdotov KdAov dia tiv Avow (§ 192) 
should be written as follows: 76 davvderov 
kai dAov dcadés* yap 
€xaorov kwAov krA.—In § 29 the text should 
run: yiverac ye xpyoyd Tore, ws 
*ApiororéAns pyoiv, éx pev ’AOnvav eis 
dua rov Tov péyav, 
eis ’AOjvas dur Tov Tov 
péyav’’ ei yodv ddéAors Erepov ‘peyav,’ ovv- 
apaipnoy Kai tiv xa¢pw. Radermacher reads 
TO €repov péya (in place of péyav) with P. 
But péyay is surely required; and for 
another instance in which P erroneously 
gives péya for péyay, ep. § 61 rov dé Nupéa, 
Te OvTa pikpov Kal Ta Tpdypata avTov 
puxporepa, Tpeis Kai dAcyous avépas, péyav 
kal peydda éroinoey Kai TO 
Kal puxte xpyodpevos 
éravadopas te kat duadvoews. Here Rader- 
macher does not follow P in reading péya 
kal peydda erotnoer. 

When Dr. Radermacher is unable to 
emend or explain a passage himself, and is 
dissatisfied with the emendations or explan- 
ations offered by others, he marks it as 
corrupt. This practice is worthy of all 
commendation. Classical scholarship would 
be much forwarded if editors would (in 
their text or in their notes) frankly own 
their doubts. In Radermacher’s text there 
are many obelized passages, passages con- 
taining (in his opinion) unsolved difticulties.! 

For instance, section 93 is thus printed 
by Radermacher: T”’Ovoya avti Adyou 
olov ws Zevopav now ore ovK 
AaBeiv dvov dyprov, ei pH ot immets 
Onpadev diadexopevor. olov ott ot pev 
ediwxov, ot 8 breAavvortes 
évopata: tovto yap Aoyouv weLod eldos. 
He gives no detailed note on the passage in 
his Adnotationes, but leaves it as it stands 
above. Stiil the difficulties, though great, 
are perhaps not insurmountable. From his 
critical footnote, where he suggests ’Avri 
dvoparos Adyos in place of 8 avti 
Adyov, it is clear why Radermacher obelizes 
the opening words of the section. He 
wrongly takes dvoua (‘ word,’ not necessarily 
‘noun’) to refer to dvov and not (as it 
really does) to diadexouevor. The meaning 

1 At the very beginning of the treatise, Rader- 
macher (like Spengel) rightly retains jumérpors un- 
obelized in the text. In support of the manuscript 
reading, he refers to W. Christ Gr. Metrik? p. 120, 
and might still more appositely have quoted m. épu. 
§ 180 (cp. § 4). 
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of the whole section is something like this: 
‘An example of a word used instead of a 
phrase is Xenophon’s sentence : “it was not 
possible to capture a wild ass unless the 
mounted men posted themselves apart and 
gave chase in detachments (by combined 
movements, maneuvring).” The single word 
(Siadexopevor) is tantamount to saying that 
some horsemen were in pursuit behind, 
while others rode forward to meet them, so 
that the ass was intercepted. The com- 
pounding P, not dei wodAa 
7Hévan as Spengel and Radermacher) of 
words already compounded should, however, 
be avoided. Such double composition over- 
steps the limits of prose-writing.’ It is 
certainly unfortunate that any supposed 
compound noun (‘wild-ass,’ dvos aypwos, 
6vaypos) should have occurred in the illus- 
trative passage and caused confusion in the 
minds of interpreters. Peculiarly unfor- 
tunate is Spengel’s conjecture dei 
The infinitive @vAdrreoPar needs no dei to 
depend upon, since the infinitive for the 
imperative is repeatedly used in the De 
Elocutione; and the meaning of P’s text 
clearly is that doubly-compounded verbs 
(these, ¢.g. mpoomepropiferOa1, abound in the 
De Sublimitate, but are comparatively rare 
in the De Elocutione) should be used spar- 
ingly in prose. The real difficulty in the 


section is the dative évduar: (rightly obelized 
by Radermacher), for which no construction 
can be found unless we resort to conjecture 
and substitute yay (or the like) for ofov.— 
In a neighbouring section (§ 95) Rader- 
macher obelizes the word éév», and suggests 


®Aogévw or some similar proper name. But 
16 gévov (‘strangeness,’ or ‘novelty’ of ex- 
pression; a well-known rhetorical term) 
seems just the expression required by the 
context: wovet pddiora did 
7 olov Wodors éorxévat, kal padiora 
od yap Gvra évopata GAAG 
viz. ‘ Homer (in his capacity of word-coiner) 
impresses his readers greatly by his em- 
ployment of words resembling inarticulate 
sounds, and by their novelty above all. He 
is not making use of existing words, but of 
words then being formed.’ 

Not only does Radermacher obelize rather 
freely, but he also marks a good many 
lacunae in the text. In so doing he is 
sometimes right and sometimes wrong. For 
example in § 116 he is right in assuming 
the loss of some words after rerpayds, since 
only two of the four varieties of frigid 
diction recognised by Aristotle are actually 
named. Clearly there has been an acci- 
dental omission here. But at the end of 
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the same section it does not seem necessary 
to assume a lacuna after 7d wuyxpov in the 
sentence: yiverar Kai év petadopa rd 
Yuxpov, “tpemovra Kal Ta zpdypara.’ 
The example of frigid metaphor is abruptly 
introduced because it is familiar and because 
Demetrius loves brevity above all things, 
Cp. § 201 8 rots Siyyjpacw ard 
apxréov, ‘’Exidapvos éote ods,’ 
THs airvarixns, TO ‘A€yerat 'Emidupvov 
modw. Neither in § 201, nor in § 241 
(where there is a similar ellipse), does 
Radermacher discern a lacuna.—In § 113 
he supposes that an illustrative quotation 
has fallen out after “Hpddoros, but to me the 
sentence seems complete: of pév 
XpOVTAL TH THY paddov 
doros.—Did space permit, I should wish to 
dispute the necessity of postulating other 
similar lacunae (e.g. in §§ 134, 164), and to 
challenge the general statement (p. 99) that 
‘ multis hiatibus scatet Demetrius, qualis ad 
nostram aetatem pervenit.’ In § 266 the 
true solution seems to be to adopt Hammer’s 
Aéyer in place of A€yew (I regret that I have 
not done so in my text), and to supply gai, 
or the like, in the first clause of the sen- 
tence. 

Owing to the fact that conciseness is a 
predominant characteristic of its author, 
there is, I think, more need for omission 
than for addition in a critical text of the 
De Elocutione. ‘The bracket, therefore, 
must be employed not infrequently. The 
presence of an interpolation is manifest in 
§ 52, where fiov has been glossed as dxpa 
(an addition marked with 
dots in P); and Radermacher may well, 
with so clear a case in mind, be right in 
printing the concluding sentence of § 50 
thus: «i pn, ddgopev [ofov 
But I am not sure that he has not pushed 
the use of the bracket too far. Even in 
§ 130, where I see we agree in bracketing 
ovv, something may be said for retaining 
the particle in a resumptive sense, ‘well, I 
mean the passage’ ; and in § 162 it is just 
possible, though perhaps uot likely, that 
kai Tt Suahépover is correct and a deliberate 
anticipation, or introduction, of the opening 
words in the next section. A still more 
plausible case might, I consider, be stated 
in defence of the various words bracketed 
by Radermacher in §$ 135, 268 (here the 
slight change of tows cipyrar to éotiv as 
eipytac should probably be adopted after 
Victorius), 271 (a comparison with § 301 
seems to show clearly that the words rotr’ 
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tor. Seworyta must not be omitted), 293 
after BovAduevos might better be 
spared). 

On the whole it may be said of Rader- 
macher’s treatment of the text that, while 
marked by much conscientious care, it leaves 
something to be desired on the side of 
literary tact and insight. It remains to 
review those parts of his preface and his 
commentary which have not already re- 
ceived incidental notice. The general ques- 
tion of authorship is touched upon here and 
there (e.g. pp. xii.-xiv. 77,127) throughout the 
edition. The conclusion reached is that the 
probabilities (there are no certainties in the 
case) are that the treatise comes in date, as 
in treatment of subject-matter, midway be- 
tween Dionysius and Hermogenes,—that, 
in fact, it appears to belong to the first 
century A.D.! In re-stating the case, Rader- 
macher sometimes makes greater claims to 
originality than are perhaps warranted by 
the facts. Probably it is a momentary 
forgetfulness which prompts him to say 
‘quod nondum video esse arcessitum’ 
(p. 100) with regard to an_ illustrative 

sage mentioned by Liers (not to go 
further back than this) in the Neue Jahr- 
biicher fiir Philologie u. Pddagogik for the 
year 1887.2 Nor does the information, on 
p. xv., with reference to Strabo as the only 
author known to have used the word 
oxapitys, go beyond the particulars supplied 
by the larger lexicons; and moreover, any 
inference based on writings which, like 
those of Strabo, depend so much on other 
sources is highly precarious at best. In 
§ 237 it is to be noted that Radermacher 
reads 6 Tadepevs in place of P’s 6 Tadypes. 
If we venture to adopt the palaeographically 
less probable emendation 6 T'adapevs, we may 
discern an allusion to Theodorus of Gadara 
and so get a detinite reference to the period 
of Augustan Rome. In the commentary 
generally Radermacher’s wide reading in 
the late Greek writers is constantly proved. 
For specimens of excellent notes I would 


1 Though agreeing with Radermacher that, on the 
whole, the first century A.D. is a more likely date 
than the first century B.c., I do not regard the evi- 
dence as conclusive and should be sorry to ignore 
Demetrius Syrus (Cic. Brut. 315) as a possible 
claimant. 

2 Finckh was, I believe, the first to direct at- 
tention to the passage of Diog. Laert. (vii. 1) here in 
question. May I also point out that (1) R.’s reading 
xAdas in § 174 has been anticipated by Th. Gomperz 
(Philodem und die dsthetischen Schriften der hercu- 
lanischen Bibliothek, p. 71); (2) misled apparently 
by the abbreviation ‘Schneid.’ in Walz, R. at- 
tributes (in § 2) to Schneidewin an emendation due 
to Schneider ? 


refer to pp. 76, 77, 93, 102, 107 (rav re 
oupBawovrwv cvpBavrov might further 
be illustrated by rod péAXovros 7) ywvopévov 
ér, § 214), 108 (the intransitive use of 
BeBa.oiv well exemplified from Hippocrates), 
and 114. For more notes such as these we 
could well have spared (in whole or part) 
some others of less importance or relevancy, 
e.g. those found on pp. 66, 67, 69, 71, 89, 
115, 116. The space thus gained might 
have been used for the elucidation of the 
many passages in which the student ‘is left 
without guidance. Granted that ‘adnota- 
tiones’ do not profess to be an exhaustive 
commentary snd that the true scholar will 
always sbrink from the reproach conveyed 
in the words ‘acta agere,’ it remains true 
that in the interpretation of difficult pas- 
sages, and of rare rhetorical terms, Rader- 
macher should have allowed himself far 
more scope than he has done. It may seem 
ungracious to take exception to the personal 
touches which occasionally enliven the com- 
mentary, but one cannot help thinking that 
some of them might have been omitted, e.g. 
the references to the furious attacks of Fuhr 
and the blows of Hammer, pp. 85, 89, 90, 
99. On p. 99 Radermacher tells us that he 
thought he discerned ‘ metri certa vestigia’ 
in the words riv xvpBaciav (De 
Elocut. 160) and had conjecturally con- 
structed a fragmentary line, when his friend 
Kroll confirmed his surmise: ‘ haec igitur 
coniectura nactus eram, cum Aristophanis 
Av. 487 intellegi Krollius me monuit. 
Papae!’ Apropos of Aristophanes, can it 
be right (with Raderm. p. 117) to regard 
Badi{wv civi, in the Frogs v. 36, as simply a 
circumlocution for Badi{w? In his incidental 
allusions to the De Sublimitate Radermacher 
sometimes misses the mark. I notice that 
on p. 105 he quotes from the De Subl. c. 21 
as follows: xai xata ovTws rapa- 
ws rov 7d Kai 
ons, eis aKevtpov Te Kat 
Possibly there is some mis- 
print in the punctuation of this sentence, 
as there certainly is in the accentuation of 
dxevtpov te: at all events, I should prefer to 
place the comma after Aedryra rather than 
after efouadions. But seems clearly 
wrong, since zpoonirre is the reading in P. 
2036 and is a compound favoured by the 
Auctor de Sublimitate (eg. de Subl. c. 39 
misquoted in Goodwin’s Demosthenes on the 
Crown, p. 134 as 76 aird onpaive, ob 
onuatver). In de Subl. c. 16, Rader- 
macher (p. 103) would substitute émepépe: for 
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imopepa and write Kal tov axpoariv 
Pbavuv cibis exipeper. But (‘ carries 
off his feet,’ cp. de Subl. c. 3 ovk 
éri is altogether more 
vivid than émépea (‘adds’). It is sug- 
gested by Radermacher (p. 108) that, in a 
quotation from Demosth. in Mid. 74 (érav 
ds €xOpos, KovdvAots, Grav ws SodAov, as 
given in de Subi. c. 20) the words érav as 
dovAov are a transcriber’s erroneous variation 
of the preceding clause drav xovdvdAous. 
There is some force in this suggestion since 
the Auct. de Subl., a little later in the same 
chapter, gives the quotation correctly as 
Grav xovdvdAors, Grav Képpys. But I am 
not sure that, in using the words drav ws 
SodAov, he is not deliberately giving the 
general sense rather than the exact expres- 
sions used.—In § 74, does not péedAwopa wean 
a ‘shake’ or ‘trill’? The context seems to 
make this likely (though Radermacher 
apparently understands the passage other- 
wise): kai év wdais Ta peAopata Tod 
évds yivetat Tod ypaupatos, olov 
dav wdais, ore TOV 
avyKpovots pukpdv éorar Te pépos Kal 
péducpa, viz. ‘In songs, moreover, trills can 
be made on one and the same long letter, 
songs being—so to say—piled on songs 
(melody being ingrafted on melody), so that 
the concurrence of like vowels may be re- 
garded as a fraction of a song, in fact as a 
trill..—I may here add that it would have 
been well if, when unable to trace to its 
source any one of the numerous quotations 
occurring throughout the De Elocutione, 
Radermacher had noted ‘auct. anon.’ or 
‘auct. inc.’ at the foot of the text (e.g. in 
§ 17 and many other sections), thus direct- 
ing attention to the uncertain provenance 
of the passages in question. Doubtless by 
an accident, no reference is given in § 269, 
to Demosth. de Falsa Legat. 442. In § 85 
it is worth remark that Radermacher en- 
dorses the usual view that the Theognis who 
is accredited with the phrase axog- 
dov.is Theognis Tragicus. 

In conclusion, let me quete (from his 
Praefatio p. xi) a note in which Radermacher 
mentions some of the older editions of the 
De Elocutione: ‘ Aldina Venetiis 1708 (rhe- 
torum vol. iv. p. 457 sq.), Petri Victorii 
Florentiae prior 8 a. 1552 et altera 4 a. 
1562, Morelii Parisiis 1555 et Argentorati 
1556, Ilovii Basileae 1557, Caselii Rostochii 
1582, Galei Cantabrigii 1676, quae editio 
repetita est Glasguae 1741 (itaque fallitur 
vir doctus ille Britannus, qui Demetrium in 
Britannia typis nondum expressum esse 
nuper contendit).’ The work of Thomas 


Gale here referred to is his Rhetores Selecti. 
Demetrius Phalereus, Tiberius Rhetor, Anony- 
mus Sophista, Severus Alexandrinus, in which 
the De Elocutione is printed from a ‘Codex 
Cantabrigiensis,’ identical probably(certainly, 
according to Dr. M. R. James, who sends 
me a reference to Uffenbach’s Merkwiirdige 
Reisen, iii. p. 25) with a manuscript still 
preserved in the library of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. (The Queens’ manuscript 
should, by the way, be added to the list in 
Radermacher’s Praefatio p. viii; in the 
critical footnotes, e.g. p. 11, he occasionally 
mentions the ‘Codex Cantabrigiensis’ on 
Gale’s authority). But what can be said 
in defence of the modern British scholar to 
whom error is attributed in Radermacher’s 
note? Perhaps it might be alleged that his 
statement, incidentally made, was not quite 
so sweeping or so positive as Radermacher 
has represented it to be, and that he was 
thinking of separate critical editions rather 
than of collections such as Gale’s Rhetores 
Selecti. Or it might be enough to plead 
human infirmity, and to illustrate its opera- 
tion by a reference to the extract just given 
from Radermacher himself, where a good 
many errors nestle close to one another. 
*Galei Cantabrigii 1676’ should run ‘ Galei 
Oxonii 1676’ (Gale, though a Cambridge 
man, having published his book at Oxford) ; 
the dates given for the Foulis reprint of 
Gale, and for Caselius’ Rostock edition, 
should, I think, be 1743 and 1584 respec- 
tively ; and the statement about the two 
editions of Morelius is questionable. But 
it is in the first clause that the most regret- 
table oversights have occurred. The Aldine 
edition of the Rhetores Graect was published 
in 1508, 1509 (not 1708 as given in Rader- 
macher by an obvious misprint); and it 
consisted of two volumes, not of four. 
The cause of Radermacher’s mistake is 
clear. He has misread the following note 
found in some editions of the De Elocutione : 
‘Vid. Fabric. Biblioth. Gr. 4, 31. p. 457-461. 
Vol. 4. In hac rhetorum Graecorum sylloga 
extat libellus Demetrii p. 545-573.’ This 
note might certainly be more lucid than it 
is ; but when interpreted in the light of its 
context, and above all in the dry light of 
the facts of the case, it means that, in the 
Aldine Rhetores, the De LFlocutione will be 
found on pp. 545-573 of the first volume, 
while some account of the Aldine Rhetores 
will be found in Fabricius Bibliotheca Graeca 
vol. iv, pp. 457-461. 

I have already mentioned more than one 
misprint in the edition under review, and 
would only add that Radermacher seems to 
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have been unusually unfortunate in this 
respect. The cases which I have noticed 
(and he may be glad to have a note of) fall 
under the accustomed heads: words mis- 
divided, e.g. egregi aeemendationes, p. xi, dy- 
dotv p. 100; errors in punctuation, ¢g., full 
stop between ihrer and Hnstehwng on p. v 
and similarly on p. 3 1. 14, p. 5 1. 21, p. 20 
], 23 (though the punctuation in this last 
case may possibly be designed), and mis- 
placed comma on p. 6 1. 23 ; accents missing 
or‘ incorrectly given, e.g. éxretvoiro tis p. 5 
29, p. 8 1. 4; wrong 
numerals, e.g. p. 14 (bottom) ‘32’ for ‘ 29,’ 
p. 17 ‘fr, 515 Nauck’ for ‘fr. 519 Nauck’ 
(though this discrepancy may be due simply 
to difference of editions, as is the case with 
the references to V. Rose’s collections of 
the Fragments of Aristotle), p. 26 ‘ Xeno- 
phon anab. i. 9,10’ for ‘Xenophon anab. i 
8, 10,’ p. 34 ‘Sappho fr. 98 Bergk*’ for 
‘ Sappho fr. 91 Bergk*,’ p. 56 (bottom) ‘19’ 
for ‘29,’ p. 67 an obviously wrong reference 
to ‘quae supra p. 100 protulimus,’ p. 118 
‘§ 14’ for ‘§ 95,’ p. 121 ‘p. 62, 27’ for 
‘p. 60, 27’; misspelt words, eg. p. vii 
‘quod capita, tot sensus,’ p. 7 (top) 
ERMHNEIAS for EPMHNEIAS and (in the 
critical footnotes) ‘Finkhius’ for ‘ Finck- 
hius’ as given on the previous page, p. 73 
‘exageratur,’ p. 111 ‘Thucidides,’ p. 113 
‘scibere,’ p. 118 and zapa- 
xodovbet (for and éraxoAovbei), 
p. 119 ’ augustioribus ’ (for ‘angustioribus ’), 
p- 121 ‘conenit’ (for ‘concinit’), p. 122 
‘neccessarium,’ p. 127 (for wafovs). 
Luckily few of the above misprints occur 


in the text itself, which however gives évOade 
(for év6ade)'on p. 17 1. 18 and xaroreyvia (for 
kaxotexvia) on p. 51 1. 32 (this last error 
apparently being reproduced from Spengel’s 
Rhetores Graeci, iii. 315). It is notorious how 
difficult it is for a writer to purge the 
printed page from errors of this description. 
He may have the best of printers, and may 
start with the laudable determination to 
blame himself for all accidents, believing 
that in an ideal edition no accidents will 
occur. And yet, notwithstanding all his 
anxious care, they do occur. I, for one, can 
sympathize fully with Radermacher in his 
subjection to the common destiny of editors, 
On p. 187 of my edition of the De Elocutione 
I have seemed (through a press-correction 
‘ in Comedy’ foisting itself in at the wrong 
place instead of taking the place of ‘in 
comedies’ in the previous line) to assign 
Crates the Cynic to Comedy, though the 
notes on pp. 240, 254 are fortunately clear 
enough. But worse than this : when a friend 
has been good enough to render into English 
verse for me some passages of Greek poetry, 
I have ill repaid his kindness by overlooking 
(p. 171) a somewhat grotesque misprint. 
‘Down gushed the brain, and bespattered 
the rock-floor round’ my friend had written 
in rendering Homer’s description of what 
happened when the Cyclops dashed two of 
Ulysses’ men like whelps against the 
ground. Unhappily he is made to write: 
‘Down gushed the brain, and bespattered 
the rock-flour round’ ! 
W. Rays Roserts. 


GUDEMAN ON PLUTARCH'’S CICERO. 


The Sources of Plutarch’s Life of Cicero. 
By A. Gupeman. (Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania.) Ginn: 
Boston, Mass., 1902. Pp. 115. 


THE author of this useful little study has at 
all events laid his foundations broad and 
deep. He begins by enumerating all works 
dealing with Cicero which a writer in 
Plutarch’s day could possibly have consulted. 
Most of these can be promptly set aside as 
either unimportant or else not used. The 
remaining ones require at all events a serious 
examination, and many scholars have held 
and still hold that Plutarch consulted 
directly and built chiefly on one or more of 


the most important writings of Cicero’s 
contemporaries,—Sallust, Nepos, Tiro, 
Cicero himself, or perhaps Livy. But to 
these views Professor Gudeman cannot 
adhere. He finds trace upon trace showing 
that Plutarch (i) did not directly use the 
contemporary or nearest authors, and (ii) 
did use some later (in fact post-Augustan) 
authority. Who then was this? There is 
hardly any one to be found except Suetonius, 
who, it seems to be admitted, did write a 
Life of Cicero; and there are various small 
bits of evidence which yield probabilities of 
certain degrees that it actually was this Life 
which Plutarch chiefly followed. In fact, 
Mr. Gudeman feels convinced that if this 
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Life ‘were extant we should discover that 
the interdependence’ of Plutarch and 
Suetonius here ‘was essentially similar to 
that which obtains between Plutarch’s 
Coriolanus and the corresponding narrative 
of Dionysius.’ But the weak point of Mr. 
Gudeman’s edifice of reasoning seems to me 
to be the fact that he takes probabilities for 
certainties, and builds on them too hastily. 
It is necessary in all such enquiries to 
remember that a ‘ probability ’ may be of all 
degrees of strength. The new probabilities 
which his careful study has certainly elicited 
are but weak when taken singly, and, 
together, they do not sufficiently corroborate 
each other to give us confidence in coming 
to a new conclusion. I have no theory of 
my own to advance about Plutarch’s chief 
authority ; in fact, I perhaps find it more 
difficult than Mr. Gudeman does to see 
whom the biographer could have used, for 
I rate his knowledge of Latin lower than 
Mr. Gudeman would (see p. 3); but, even 
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without that line of argument, I can go with 
him in setting aside readily Cicero himself 
as a direct and main source, and still more 
readily Tiro. Plutarch cannot have built 
much on either of these, because he says 
things inconsistent with what Cicero plainly 
states, and makes remarks which could not 
well come out of the mouth of Cicero’s friend 
and admirer Tiro. Plutarch does of course 
cite Tiro, but he has imported none of his 
spirit. I go therefore more fully with 
Mr. Gudeman on the negative than on the 
positive side of his work; but the essay 
will unquestionably do much to clear up 
ideas on the general subject; and his 
collection of oversights and incompatibilities 
in Plutarch’s story is in itself valuable, even 
if it yield no key. The second part of the 
book is a text of Plutarch with a running 
source-commentary designed to reinforce the 
conclusions already reached. 
Frank.in T. Ricwarps. 


Columbia University Studies in Classical 
Philology: The Satire of Seneca on the 
Apotheosis of Claudius. By ALLAN PERLEY 
Batt. New York, 1902. Pp. vi. +256. 
5s. net. 


THE appearance of a book of 250 pages on 
a literary skit which covers but fifteen 
surprises one at first sight, but our surprise 
disappears as soon as we call to mind the 
many-sided interest which this particular bit 
of literature possesses for us. It is in many 
respects the best specimen we have of the 
Menippean satire ; it is an historical docu- 
ment as suggestive as it is tantalizing, and 
a piece of colloquial Latin which is full of 
nuggets for the student of the sermo cotidi- 
anus. Is it conceivable that Seneca wrote 
a satire, which in its point of view, its tone, 
its style, and its indiscretion is so much at 
variance with his other works? Why was 
it known in antiquity as the Apocolocyntosis 
when there is nothing about the pump- 
kinification of Claudius in it? Does its 
abrupt ending constitute an appropriate 
anti-climax, or is it an indication of incom- 
pleteness? It is questions like these which 
lend a fascination to the Apotheosis, and 
more than justify Dr. Ball in his full dis- 
cussion of it. His monograph contains an 
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introduction, the text, and a translation of 
the Apocolocyntosis, critical and exegetical 
notes, and an index. In the introduction the 
satire is discussed as an historical document, 
the question of authorship and the name 
are considered, and the development of 
Menippean satire is traced. Literary 
parallels, manuscripts, and editions and 
commentators, have a chapter to themselves, 
and a bibliography is appended. The treat- 
ment is not only comprehensive, but it is 
interesting and readable. It shows, in fact, 
that attention to literary form and that 
distinction of style which one has come 
to expect in a French thesis, but to look for 
in vain in other scholarly productions. 

The Senecan authorship of the satire is, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, successfully 
defended against the strictures of Riese, 
Stahr, and others. Dr. Ball’s argument in 
this connection (pp. 43-44) that Seneca 
held an unfavourable opinion of Claudius, 
or at least that his attitude was hostile, 
might have been materially strengthened by 
citing Seneca’s oration over the dead body 
of the emperor, which was so ironically 
extravagant in its praise as to excite Homeric 
laughter among his auditors. (Tac. Ann. 
13, 3.) Still more significant were the sub- 
sequent utterances of Nero, which, it was 
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well known (Quint. 8, 5,18), were inspired 
by Seneca. Of these Tacitus remarks: 
‘temporum quoque Claudianorum obliqua 
insectatione cuncta eius dominationis flagitia 
in matrem transtulit.’ (Ann. 14, 11.) 

For the vexed question of the title the 
writer suggests an ingenious hypothesis. 
He supposes that some wit spoke of Claudius’ 
Deification as a Pumpkinification and that 
Dio, writing at a much later date of a book 
of which he had merely heard, ‘called it 
Apocolocyntosis from a loose recollection of 
a mere conversational epithet.’ This theory 
relieves one from the necessity of supposing 
that some pages at the end, which described 
the conversion of Claudius into a pumpkin, 
have been lost. To the mind of the reviewer 
not only is the abruptness with which the 
satire ends eminently Horatian and dramatic, 
but the final disposal of the emperor is 
exquisitely humorous and _ appropriate. 
Claudius’ inability to find his place in the 
world above is cleverly satirized in the 
difficulty which even Aeacus feels in making 
him fit into the order of things below, until 
finally Aeacus hits on the happy idea of 
making him the law-clerk of a freedman—a 
peculiarly appropriate method of disposing 
of an emperor who, when living, had labori- 
ously floundered in legal technicalities, and 
had been under the control of the freedmen 
of his court. 

Dr. Ball’s lexiographical notes on the 
satire show a careful reading of Petronius. 
In this way he has been able to adduce 
parallels to many words and phrases which 
are found in Seneca and Petronius only. 
The notes on ‘alogia’ (pp. 69 and 184), 
which has been a stumbling-block to so 
many commentators, furnish a case in point. 
It would have been well, however, to carry 
the comparison still deeper. There are 
many interesting points of similarity and 
contrast between the Apocolocyntosis and 
the Satirae which might have been brought 
out in this way. The two works are strictly 
contemporaneous. They are both cast in 
the form of the Menippean satire, and they 
are similar in tone. For these reasons, in 
the chapter on Menippean satire we should 
have liked to see, for instance, a discussion 
of the way in which the verses are inter- 
woven in the narrative by each of the two 
authors, of the reasons which led to the 
adoption of one metre at one point and 
another elsewhere, and of the methods 
which the two writers use to produce comic 


effects. A comparison of the Greek ele- 
ment in the two books would also be 
instructive. 

The commentary is very complete, and 
the comments are acute and judicious. We 
miss notes, however, on the slang word 
‘caleasti’ 6, on the colloquial words ‘ subal- 
bam’ 13, and ‘ excandescit ’ (without ‘ira ’) 
6, on ‘sterquilino’ 7, and on ‘ pauculos’ 3, 
as a substantive. In discussing colloquial 
words and phrases in the Apocolocyntosis 
(p. 72), Dr. Ball makes the interesting 
observation that ‘ plebeian elements seem to 
be grouped where they are wanted with a 
certain dramatic consistency, and that, for 
instance, the conversation between the 
comic Hercules and the disputatious Fever 
is of a breezily colloquial character.’ Here 
again one is reminded of Petronius and of 
the striking difference between the diction 
of Echion, Hermeros, and Plocamus on the 
one hand and of Encolpius and Eumolpus 
on the other. 

The most important deviations from 
Biicheler’s text are in the following pas- 
sages : ‘ ortum’ for ‘orbem ’ 2, ‘ visoque’ for 
‘ iussoque’ 2, ‘sunt omnes’ for ‘cum omnes’ 
2, ‘debes et’ for ‘debes’ 6, ‘ tibi’ for ‘ Ti- 
buri’ 7, ‘contulerim’ for ‘ tulerim’ 7, ‘ vivat’ 
for ‘vivebat’ 9, ‘fecisti’ for ‘fecistis’ 9, 
‘ quis optimo’ for ‘qui optimo’ 9, cvyxaipwpev 
for ovyxaipouev 13, ‘si nimium diu laturam 
fecissent’’ for ‘Sisyphum satis diu laturam 
fecisse’ 14, ‘ veteribus’ for ‘ veteranis’ 14, 
‘spem’ for ‘speciem’ 14, ‘sine fine et 
effectu’ for ‘sine effectu’ 14, ‘lusuro’ 
for ‘fusuro’ 15, and ‘ipso’ for ‘illo’ 15. 
It would require too much space to discuss 
these readings here. We may, however, 
note in passing that Dr. Ball’s interpreta- 
tion (p. 176) of ut qui...timuerit can hardly 
stand, and that his defence of saepe ne utra 
(p. 226) rests on the supposition that saepe 
and ultra, quoted from a previous verse, 
have the same scansion. Through a similar 
error in the matter of quantity, or through 
a pure oversight, one of Martial’s penta- 
meters is made to begin with an anapaest 
on p. 166. 

The following typographical errors have 
been noticed: hasily, p. 66, ‘nodo’ (for 
‘modo’) p. 68, and ‘ Asinius Gallio’ for 
‘ Asinius Gallus,’—the last one being per- 
haps an interesting scribal confusion of 
Pollio and Gallus. 

Frank Frost ABsort. 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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LINDSAY’S MARTIAL. 


1. M. Val. Martialis Epigrammata, recog- 
novit W. M. Linpsay. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 6s. 

2. Ancient Editions of Martial. By W. M. 
Linpsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity 
in the University of St. Andrews. 
Parker & Co. Oxford, 1903, 4s. net. 


Reapers of the Classical Review have 
had news from time to time of Pro- 
fessor! Lindsay’s labours on the text 
of Martial; and students of Martial 
will remember that he contributed to 
Friedlaender’s edition (1886) collations of 
the Edinburgh MS. and part of the 
Arundel MS. which he had himself redis- 
covered in the British Museum. He 
speaks here of certain collations for which 
he is indebted to Friedlaender; but he 
seems also to have collated for himself 
every ove of the most important manu- 
scripts and many others as well. 

Martial’s text offers a peculiar problem. 
Since the time of Schneidewin (1810-1856) 
it has been known that the extant manu- 
scripts are not, like those of many Latin 
authors, derived from a single source but 
from three distinct sources each represent- 
ing a different recension. It will be con- 
venient to call these recensions a, 8, and y. 
The first of these is found in three MSS. 
all of which contain merely extracts from 
the Epigrams: T (the codex Thuaneus of 
the Paris Library), which is much the 
fullest, has only 846 epigrams and many 
of these are incomplete. T’ is, according 
to Professor Lindsay, a direct copy of H at 
Vienna which now contains only 14 epi- 
grams. The last MS. R, now at Leyden, 
contains 272 epigrams, confining _ itself 
mainly to couplets. In all the MSS. of 
this recension there is this remarkable 
feature, that an attempt was made to ex- 
purgate the text, by substituting euphemisms 
for some of the gross words used by Martial. 
The chief desideratum for an editor of 
Martial is a complete representative of this 
recension. 

Of the B recension the chief MSS. are 
four. They are all derived from an edition 
of the text which was made at Rome in 
401 a.p. by a certain Torquatus Gennadius, 
and they preserve, wholly or in part, the 
subscriptiones between the different books 
in which the editor made a record of his 
name and of his services to Martial. 
Three of these MSS. are late and belong 


to the period of the Italian renaissance ; 
but the fourth is much older and belongs 
to the 12th century. It is known as L 
because it was found at Lucca whither it 
was brought quite recently by a shepherd 
(0 pastores cupidos litterarum!) from the 
hills ; it was soon afterwards bought by the 
Royal Library at Berlin. Thus L represents 
the uncorrupted form of this recension, but 
it has not many important readings which 
are both new and certainly right ; and the 
shepherd would have been thrice as _wel- 
come if he had brought down a MS. of the 
a recension from the hills instead. 

The y recension is much more widely 
spread, being found in all the other MSS. 
of Martial. The most faithful represent- 
ative of this family is E, the MS. preserved 
in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 
Professor Lindsay takes this and three 
other MSS., at Paris, Leyden, and the 
Vatican, as representatives of this tradition. 
Neither the 8 nor the y recension con- 
tained the liber spectaculorum ; consequently, 
as it is contained only in the MSS. which 
confine themselves to extracts, we may 
assume, what is probable also from internal 
evidence, that we possess only fragments of 
this book. 

These three recensions present a certain 
number of readings such that it is impossi- 
ble to suppose that they can, by any pro- 
cess of corruption, be derived from a com- 
mon original: thus in xiii 65, 2, the a 
recension has hane in piscina ludere saepe 
soles, the B recension hanc in lautorwm con- 
dere 8. 8., and the y recension hanc in 
lautorum mandere s. 8. Of course the 
main body of the text is the same in all 
three ; but the number of cases, in which 
three, or at least two, independent tradi- 
tions are preserved, is very considerable. 

In his edition Professor Lindsay gives 
a much fuller account than has hitherto 
been accessible, of each of these separate 
traditions ; in his pamphlet he speculates 
upon their origin. It was suggested by 
Friedlaender (vol. i, p. 93) that some at 
least of these double readings are due to 
Martial himself, who was in the habit of 
correcting copies of his books for his friends 
(cf. vii, 11 and 17): no doubt his chief 
object was to eject the mistakes of the 
librarius, but it is likely enough that he 
would occasionally touch up a line which 
had been quite correctly copied. In the 
case of one book, the tenth, Martial 
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expressly tells us (x 2, 1—4) that he 
published a new edition of it, that which 
we now have, with corrections and additions. 
Professor Lindsay (Ancient Editions ete. 
p. 14) argues that in x 48, 23 the a recension 
gives us the text of Martial’s second 
edition, while the reading of his first 
edition, somewhat mutilated, is preserved 
by the B and y recensions. The enquiry 
is of much interest ; but the conditions are 
such that certain conclusions are hardly 
ever attainable. We know that the 
recension belongs to a certain date and a 
certain author, though we cannot be sure 
what text he was working upon or what he 
did to it; the other two recensions we 
cannot ascribe to any fixed author or date. 
But the actual divergences of text are 
given by Professor Lindsay much more 
fully than by any previous editor. Asan 
appendix to his pamphlet he gives com- 
plete collations of both L and E. 

Since 1886, when the editions of Gilbert 
and Friedlaerder appeared, the Lucca MS. 
has been discovered, and on the other hand 
certain authorities, on which former editors 
laid some stress, are discarded by Professor 
Lindsay. Thus Friedlaender had a good 
deal to say about M, a lost MS. which was 
supposed to represent the a recension and 
from which Bongars (1554—1612) was 
believed to have copied certain readings 
into a Martial which is preserved in the 
Berne Library. Professor Lindsay, after 
careful examination, is not inclined to allow 
any independent value to M: his scepticism 
seems to be fully justified. Further, there 
were supposed by Gilbert to be two distinct 
Palatine MSS., of which only one is now 
extant, both belonging to the £ recension : 
they were known as P and $$: it is now 
believed that there was never more than 
one Palatine MS., and that the existence of 
a second is a false inference from defective 
collation. 

This is a summary account of the 
materials on which Professor Lindsay has 
based his text. He tells us that his object 
is to give a fuller and more exact account 
of the manuscript evidence, and that he 
cannot hope, after the labours of previous 
editors, to contribute much of his own in 
the way of emendation. And in fact the 
only emendation of his own which I have 
noticed is hic situst for hic situ’ of editors 
(xi 90, 4). Omitting the liber spectaculorum, 
I find rather more than 200 divergences 
from Gilbert’s ‘'eubner text (1886). A 
few of these are due to the adoption of 
emendations made since Gilbert published 
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his text or unknown to him: such are 
Professor Housman’s haec tantum res est 
Sacta wap’ ioropiav for haec tamen res est facta 
ita pictoria (lib. spect. 21, 8); Paley’s 
seca... for secat... (v 38, 
3); Greenough’s punctuation of v 78, 32; 
Markland’s sedebis for sedetis (v 38, 7); 
and Munro’s Jstanti (viii 50, 21); Palmer’s 
brilliant zefa (vii 46, 6), is found here as 
in Gilbert. But by far the greatest number 
of these changes may be referred to one of 
three causes: either Professor Lindsay 
adopts readings derived from, or confirmed 
by, L; or he evicts readings which have 
established themselves in the text without 
MS. authority ; or, where the three recen- 
sions, or two of them, are in conflict, he 
disagrees with the previous view of their 
respective merit. 

The first cause of divergence from Gil- 
bert’s text is the fuller knowledge of the B 
recension due to the discovery cf L. Pro. 
fessor Lindsay has a considerabl : number of 
readings derived from L alone or confirmed 
by it, of which the former were of course 
unknown to Gilbert ; but the great majority 
were already known from P or Q, the later 
MSS. of the Gennadian recension, though 
their authority is much strengthened by the 
discovery of L. The most important of 
these readings are: i 13, 4 tu quod for quod 
tu; i161, 3 Apont for Apona; i 78, 2 ipsos 
for swos found in P only ; i 89, 2 garrire for 
garris ; iii 50, 7 librum for Bpdpa; iii 62, 7 
eredis magno for magno credis (euphony 
proves this to be right); iii 82, 18 ¢pse for 
ille ; iii 93, 24 Achori de triclinio for a Coride 
archiclinico (a conjecture); iv 25, 6 hausit 
for hawrit; iv 34, 1 dicit tor dixit; iv 78, 8 
Sigerosque for Sigereosque ; v 27,3 non sint 
for non sunt; v 42, 7 quidquid for si quid; 
v 56, 6 relinquat for relinquas; vi 13, 4 
decor for liquor ; vi 21, 8 virwm for Iovem ; 
vii 56, 1 pie for pia; vii 69, 2 dote for voce : 
vii 96, 7 serior for serius ; viii 4, 1 concentus 
for conventus ; ix 2,6 Corsi for Z'usci ; ix 22, 
2 populus for vulgus ; ix 51, 3 ad umbras 
for ad undas ; ix 90, 1 florido for floreo; ix 
100, 4 viduas for vetulas ; ix 101, 4 varaque 
for aurea ; x i, 4 ipse for esse ; x 20, 2 tamen 
for nimis ; xi 16, 3 tam for nam; xii 57, 23 
latus for clusus ; xii 76, 1 vigesis for vigessi ; 
xiii 46, 1 Persica for praecogua; xiv 29, 2 
mandatus for nam flatus; xiv 40, lemma 
cicindela for candela. Most of the rejected 
readings are derived from the y recension, 
and rightly give place to the readings of the 
uncorrupted representative of the B tradi- 
tion. This is a permanent benefit to the 
text of Martial ; but it is disappointing to 
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find that L so seldom throws light upon a 
real difficulty. 

The second cause of change is the rejec- 
tion of emendations previously accepted. 
Thus Professor Lindsay reads: i 78, 8 rogo 
after 8: the y text has vita from which via 
was elicited by the renaissance scholars ; i 
92, 8 Gallica peda with B (praeda a, palla y, 
bracca Heinsius) ; ii 14, 13 thermis iterum- 
que iterumque iterumque lavatur with B, 
where Gilbert prints ternis iterwm thermis 
iterumque Jl. after Heinsius ; iii 13, 2 plus 
quam patri, ejecting plus quam putri of 
Heinsius ; in iii 93, 17 he restores pestilentia 
for pestilentias, though the abl. which the 
metre requires seems to give no sense ; in iv 
54, 10 he restores negat for secat of 
Heinsius ; in-v 19, 12 he keeps flammarisve 
togue scripula where Gilbert accepted 
Munro’s emendation e lamnisve Tagi; in vi 
39, 20 he restores tam Niobidarum for iamque 
hybridarum of the renaissance scholars, 
though the comparison of Cinna’s children 
to Niobe’s children is most obscure ; in viii 
28, 12 he restores a/get for albet of the Italian 
scholars ; in ix 48, 8 he reads callida Roma 
for pallida Rk. of Dousa; in ix 59, 19 he 
restores sardonychas vero for the Aldine s. 
veros (but cf. x 87, 14 veros sardonychas) ; 
in x 48, 20 he ejects trima of Heinsius for 
prima of MSS.; in x 56, 6 he reads saxorum 
stigmata for servorum s. which is found only 
in P, though it is by no means clear what 
meaning saxorum could bear here ; in x 70, 
9 choreae is restored for coronae of Munro 
which Gilbert accepted, in xi 58, 11 lana 
for Scaliger’s daeva, in xii 15, 5 lusus for 
lucus of Junius, in xii 29, 6 petas for reges 
of Heinsius, in xii 74, 4 gemmis for geminus 
of Gruter. ‘To banish doubtful corrections 
is the plain duty of an editor ; but in many 
of the passages just quoted, the MS. text 
seems tome simply unintelligible, so that 
if no correction is approved, the mark of 
corruption should be added. Thus in v 19, 
12 even if we suppose that flammaris is a 
Latin word, and that it can serve as an 
epithet of togae, is it possible to believe 
that a toga could be weighed in scruples 4 
In some of the other cases, e.g. ix 48, 8, I 
think the editor shows an error of judgment 
in not accepting the correction. 

The third cause of divergence in the two 
texts, is that Professor Lindsay apparently 
attaches less weight than his predecessors 
to the a recension in passages where it 
conflicts with the other two. Undoubtedly 
there are cases where the a reading is wrong 
and corrupt: thus i 53, 9 alite of T is 
wrong and Atthide of the other recensions 


is right ; again vi 8, 1 praecones of T is a 
corruption due to l. 5, and praetores is right, 
because the suitors are then arranged in 
order of descent from senators to poets. 
But in spite of such exceptional cases, I 
believe the traditional view to be perfectly 
sound, that the a recension is based upon 
better materials than the other two and 
ought, when both readings are conceivably 
right, to have the preference. Professor 
Lindsay in his edition does not expressly 
admit this superiority of a: he speaks of L 
as the codex optimus (and of course it is true 
that L is the best complete manuscript), and 
compares himself, in judging between the 
three traditions, to Paris awarding the 
apple among the goddesses. In his pamphlet 
(p. 9) he takes a more favourable and, L 
think, a somewhat different view of the 
claims of a. But in settling his text he is, 
I think, inclined to give up the good read- 
ing of a, when B aud y both present the 
same inferior reading. Thus in vi 64 he 
reads : 


Cum sis nec rigida Fabiorum gente creatus 

Nec qualem Curio, dum prandia portat 
aranti, 

Hirsuta peperit rubicunda sub ilice con- 


where ‘l' gives deprensa for the rubicunda of 
Band y. Now Martial might apply rubicunda 
to a weather-beaten, hard-featured woman : 
cf. viii 55, 18 Thestylis et rubras messibus 
usta genas ; but he would not apply such an 
epithet to a woman in child-birth : ef. xi 55, 
6 pallidior fiet iam pariente Lupus. And 
further deprensa is not easily dispensed 
with: such an event was not a regular 
thing in the life of the ancient Romanus but 
only the result of a sudden surprise: at a 
much earlicr period in Roman _ history 
Silvius,son of Ascanius,was so named because 
he was casu quodam in silvis natus (Livy i 
3, 6). Ishould infer that deprensa, an ad- 
mirably appropriate word, is right and gives 
a good instance of the superiority of the 
a readings. I will add some other passages 
where the a reading is ousted by Professor 
Lindsay in favour of that offered by 8 and 
y, though in each case the reading preferred 
has at least no obvious superiority: ii 46, 
10 renwis is read for metuis; v 16, 13 satis 
et for cuvat et ; vi 64, 25 toto. .. in orbe for 
tota...in urbe ; vii 37, 6 madida for media ; 
ix 54, 5 cara for care; xiii 74, 1 Zarpei for 
Tarpeia. Nor can I understand why in vi 
71,4 the B reading sollicitata is preferred 
to the y reading sollicitare: the sense seems 
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imperatively to require the latter: for the 
same use of the word, cf. viii 56, 16. 

Now that I have stated the one or two 
points on which I do not agree with Pro- 
fessor Lindsay, let me end by expressing 
my hearty admiration both for the great 
labour he has spent during many years on 
the manuscripts of Martial, and for the 
skill with which he has arranged his evidence 
in the apparatus criticus. He has got 
together all the materials ; he has devised 
convenient symbols to represent the arche- 
types of the three traditions, and repeatedly 
elicits in the most convincing manner from 
the corruptions of four MSS. what the 
reading of the Band y archetype really was. 
Considering the amount of information 
which it contains, his apparatus is surpris- 
ingly brief. It is a great boon to the 
reader that he is informed in the case of 
each epigram whether it is preserved, wholly 


or in part, in the a recension. None of the 
previous editions of the text can compare 
with this either in amount of evidence or in 
the accuracy with which the evidence has 
been weighed. 

The proof sheets have been carefully 
revised. I notice only two misprints in the 
text: iv 19, 7 lavi is printed for lazi ; 
x 22, 2 picta should surely be pictus; and 
stops are omitted or misplaced at i 86, 11; 
iii 97,1; v 63,1; xiii 4, 2. Onp. 22 of 
the pamphlet there is an error by which 
the platanus Caesariana at Corduba is 
supposed to have been planted by Domitian. 
Domitian was never in Spain; and the 
last line of the epigram, (ix 61, 22) non 
Pompeianae te posuere manus, shows clearly 
that the tree was planted by the great 
Julius who had many opportunities for 
doing so. 

J. D. Durr. 


SHUCKBURGH’S AUGUSTUS. 


Augustus: the Life and Times of the 
Founder of the Roman Empire. By KE. S. 
Suuckeurenw. T. Fisher Unwin, Pp. xii. 
318. 16s. 


Ir is undoubtedly true that, as Mr. Shuck- 
burgh says, ‘ Augustus has been much less 
attractive to biographers than Julius.’ 
There is no considerable body of literature 
about him in English, nor even in French. 
I cannot remember any English play in 
which, as in Corneille’s Cinna, he has a real 
part. It is not difficult to discover why 
Augustus has never stamped himself on the 
mind ‘of modern Europe as the dictator has 
done, although Augustus is mentioned in 
the Bible and his uncle or father is not. 
He never conquered Britain as the dictator 
conquered Gaul. Plutarch never wrote a 
life of the younger Caesar, or Shakespeare a 
play about him. The one man _ wrote 
accounts of his own campaigns, not only 
readable, but in parts even brilliant ; the 
other has left nothing but a meagre official 
summary of his life, and even that was not 
known till comparatively recent times. 
The Commentaries, too, on the Gallic War or 
the Civil War are read at school, when the 
mind is easily impressed, and some of the 
former is (or was) learned by heart. Fight- 
ing is more easily understood, or sym- 
pathised with, than statesmanship and 


constitutional history. The work of 
Augustus appeals more to the mature reader 
and the man of the nineteenth or twentieth 
century; the generalship and _ personal 
gallantry of Caesar to the young and to 
earlier generations. Another reason, of 
whose justice we are less sure, is suggested 
in the book before us: ‘The note of genius 
conspicuous in the Uncle was wanting in 
the Nephew.’ 

But much of popular indifference must 
also be ascribed to the extreme difficulty of 
grasping the character of the emperor. The 
well-known portrait-busts of the dictator 
show in the worn face likeness enough to 
the men of our own time for us easily to 
read there fatigue, effort, and strenuous 
adaptation of means to ends; while the 
calm, idealised, almost god-like traits of his 
nephew’s portraits let us into no secrets and 
give no glimpse of what went on behind 
those features. So it is, too, with the literary 
sources of our knowledge of Augustus. 
The single items of information and the 
stories are numerous, but we have no 
striking or successful general account of 
him from the ancients, nor the means of mak- 
ing one for ourselves. He left no intimate 
letters, as Cicero did ; no man of genius, like 
Tacitus, dissected his character. There is, 
of course, the Monumentum Ancyranum, of 
which Mr, Shuckburgh prints a translation ; 
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but that does not help us much. What 
other authorities there are for the Life, what 
inscriptions and further sidelights, Mr. 
Shuckburgh might well have set forth in a 
special chapter. But, except a page or two 
on the poets, he has nothing to say about 
them. This omission is the more to be 
regretted because he has certainly been 
living among them ; he has used them all at 
first hand. But neither in his new book 
nor in his earlier edition of Suetonius’ 
Life has he gone at all fully or system- 
atically into the value and limitations of the 
various sources. But this topic too has 
been very generally neglected in England. 

A great subject, then, and a subject im- 
perfectly understood and handled (except, 
perhaps, in Germany), lay before Mr. Shuck- 
burgh. But he seems hardly to have tried 
to take full advantage of the opportunity. 
The account of the evidences is, as we said, 
wanting, although the references given for 
single facts or statements are numerous and 
accurate ; and the biography itself is rather 
a good essay, or encyclopaedia-article, on the 
man and his work, than a living portrait. 
There is not enough flesh and blood about 
it for a reader who is not a specialist. 
We never get at the heart of the man. 
Perhaps it is impossible so to recover his 
personality ; but Mr. Shuckburgh has not 
made any great or sustained effort. His 
colours are too sober for life; he has taken 
too much to heart Mommsen’s hint about 
writing with renunciation ; and his readers 
must renounce all hope of vivid painting, 
clear lines, and portraiture which will cling 
to the memory. 

But if we cannot have a portrait, we find 
at least an estimate of character, and one 
made with marked fairness and sobriety of 
judgment. The apparent change in 
Augustus from cruelty to clemency interests 
Mr. Shuckburgh most; he discusses it 
twice :— 

‘The proscription was an odious 
crime ; but a proscription that did not 
fulfil its purpose would have been a 
monstrous blunder also, I do not how- 
ever admit Seneca’s criticism that his 
subsequent clemency was merely 
“cruelty worn out.” The change was 
one of time and circumstance. Youth 
is apt to be hard-hearted. With 
happier surroundings and lengthened 
experience his character and judgment 
ripened and mellowed’ (P. 77). 

‘The moral problem presented by the 
change from ruthless cruelty to wise 
and persistent clemency has exercised 


the minds of philosophers and historians 
ever since. “It was not clemency,” 
says Seneca, “ but a surfeit of cruelty.” 
But this explains nothing. If Augustus 
had ever been cruel for cruelty’s sake, 
the increased opportunities of exercising 
it would have whetted his appetite for 
blood as it [? they] did in some of his 
successors. It was circumstances that 
had changed, not altogether the man. 
Still, no doubt, success softened (it does 
not always) Augustus’ character’ 
(P. 268). 


Within a chapter or two of this Jassa 
crudelitas occurs another compact judgment 
of Seneca (De Clem. I. 9) upon Augustus :— 
mitis princeps, si quis illum a principatu suo 
aestimare incipiat. The change, of course, 
can hardly fail to strike observers or readers 
of any period. But its causes, or indeed its 
exact nature, are far from easy to detect. 
Mere time, and the mellowing influence of 
age and success, seem to be Mr. Shuck- 
burgh’s chief explanation ; so that, he might 
have said, Horace’s question would find an 
application in high places—Lenior et melior 
Jis accedente senecta? But he also suggests 
another cause :— 


‘The influence of Livia over him seems 
never to have failed, and it was 
exercised on the side of clemency and 
generosity’ (P. 276). 

‘His wife was a high-minded woman, 
and always ready to succour distress, 
as she showed during the proscriptions 
[what proscriptions?], and afterwards 
in her son’s reign’ (P. 268). 


This theory (which was also held by M. 
Beulé) has no doubt plausibility, and I do 
not regard the direct influence of ‘ domestic’ 
philosophers as altogether excluded. When 
Livia needed consolation she turned to 
Areus, described as philosophus viri sui 
(Seneca, Cons. ad Marc. 4),and M. Aurelius 
mentions Areus side by side with Maecenas 
when he wishes to draw a picture of the 
court of the first emperor. But here again, 
as in all questions about Augustus’ character, 
we are checked by want of sufficient facts. 
Was the change real or merely political, in 
short, put on? Suetonius’ sketch of the 
gentle and humorous old man is in favour of 
supposing a real change; but we do not 
know enough to be sure. Nor can we tell 
whether personal but non-political motives 
may not have affected the emperor, forced 
on him a certain line of action, and then by 
degrees (like most habits) worked their way 
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from without inward. In one country the 
emperor was worshipped ; in another he was 
at least looked on as of divine stock, and his 
eyes were to be thought of as glowing with 
more than mortal lustre. Such a being 
must not be petty ; he must not show that 
any person could annoy him and sting him 
into wrath or cruelty. This, the ground of 
personal dignity, is one of Seneca’s argu- 
ments against giving way to anger. But 
behind all these considerations lie the 
further questions, Was Augustus ever a 
cruel man, if measured by Roman standards? 
and Was there ever any real change in him ? 
He outlived his enemies, so that he had few 
occasions to strike; but, even in his 
‘clement’ period, if he struck, he struck 
savagely, and that in unpolitical matters. 
See the story (p. 210) of the secretary who 
was punished for taking a bribe by having 
his legs broken. 

Let me quote also some of Mr. Shuck- 
burgh’s wider judgments upon his hero :— 


‘ Anecdotes of Augustus do not sug- 
gest a very heroic figure, very quick 
wit, or great warmth of heart. They 
rather indicate what I conceive to 
be the truer picture, a cool and 
cautious character, not unkindly and 
not without a sense of humour ; but at 
the same time as inevitable and un- 
moved by pity or remorse as nature 
herself. No one accuses him of having 
hurried or neglected any task that it 
was his duty to perform. But neither 
friend, relation, nor minister ever 
really influenced him’ (P. 211). 


(But surely we read that his wife in- 
fluenced him 


‘He may have listened to advice, 
but the final decision was always 
his own, adopted from no passing 
sentiment or passion, but with the 
cool determination of settled policy’ 
(P. 64). 


These verdicts seem fairly in keeping 
with the facts, or many of them, and Mr. 
Shuckburgh is again clear-sighted in insist- 
ing that Augustus’ plans and views ex- 
panded side by side. He had no cast-iron 
plan for his conduct, or theory of what the 
State needed. He changed and re-changed 
his arrangements as experience taught him, 
and, when he emerged from the struggle in 
which his very life was at stake, he became 
accessible (at least it appears so) to nobler 
aspirations (pp. 109-110, 266-267). At 
first, too, he was 


‘supported by an indomitable persist- 
ence and a passionate resolve to 
avenge his adoptive father, all the 
more formidable perhaps in a character 
naturally cold and self-contained. As 
he went on there gradually awoke in 
him a nobler ambition, that of restor- 
ing and directing the distracted state. 
Neither now nor afterwards do the 
more vulgar attributes of supreme 
power—wealth, luxury, and adula- 
tion—seem to have had charms for 
him’ (P. 109). 


This last point deserves to be kept in 
mind if we would rightly estimate the 
ruler, if not the man. If we contrast the 
pleasures which a Greek tyrant was ex- 
pected to take, and which alone made his 
position enviable in the eyes of many 
persons, we shall be disposed to give 
Augustus some credit for a life which was 
outwardly decent and which was respectful 
of other men’s feelings, property, and fami- 
lies. His despotism, too, was more what is 
usually called ‘beneficent’ than that of 
,even the best of the Greek tyrants—a class 
of men with whom he and his uncle must 
on many grounds be compared. He resem- 
bled some of these forerunners in beautifying 
his city. But his motives in this were 
probably mixed. It is a good suggestion 
that he wished to prove to the Romans 
that he did not, like Antonius, think of 
moving the seat of empire. He _ there- 
fore 

‘prudently showed not only that he 
held firmly by the imperial position of 
Rome, but that he also wished to make 
it externally worthy to be the capital 
of the world’ (P. 134). 


But at this point we find ourselves pass- 
ing on to his domestic and foreign policy, 
subjects too large to be attacked here. 
Sufficient to say that Mr. Shuckburgh 
traces the former clearly enough, distin- 
guishing Augustus’ various tasks and show- 
ing how he grappled with them ; and that, 
as to the latter, he keeps well in sight that 
‘foreign policy’ covers not only the em- 
peror’s attitude to outside tribes or States, 
but also his dealings with the provinces. 
These (whose history and position are 
reviewed in a valuable early chapter) make 
a history of Augustus, or of Rome at this 
period, really conterminous with the story 
of the whole civilised world. The divinity, 
of whatsoever sort, ascribed to the emperor 
is a link between his policy at home and 
his policy in the provinces. Scarcely 
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enough is made of it in the survey before 
us. Its roots lie deeper, its consequences 
spread further than the biographer appears 
to see. To take a smaller point too, it does 
not seem right to translate ‘Lares Augusti 
by ‘Lares of Augustus’ (p. 196); the con- 
struction of Augusti is different, see, ¢.g., 
Wilmann’s Lxempla, § 63. 

There are many other questions about 
the emperor on which Mr. Shuckburgh 
gives us help, and which belong more to the 
province of biography, or of history as it is 
usually understood, than to that of con- 
stitutional history. How was it that as a 
young man he came to the top, and that as 
an old man he stayed there? Revolutions 
devour their own children ; but this child 
of revolution saw all the others devoured, 
or devoured them himself, remained in 
power for an ordinary lifetime, and died of 
old age, esteemed and unthreatened. To 
notice this last point is partly to answer 
the former question. He came to the top 
because he had plenty of time. His 
numerous illnesses spared his life and 
his faculties. No battlefield, no assassin’s 
knife, no stroke of lightning, cut his time 
short. Other men fell in battle or by 
suicide. Other men had no such devoted 
friends to fight for them (instead of for 
their own hand) as Octavianus secured in 
early days. To all this Mr. Shuckburgh 
would add ample pecuniary means. ‘At 
no time in his career does he seem to have 
had serious money difficulties.’ Such an 
advantage cannot be overrated; and the 
story of the President Louis Napoleon, as 
told by Kinglake, enforces the point ; but 
yet I rather question the accuracy of the 
assertion, and Mr. Shuckburgh himself 
gives us some means of doing so (pp. 74, 
75, 91, 92, 112): ‘the triumviral govern- 
ment was in financial difficulties,’ and so 
on. 

There is more force in another consider- 
ation :— 


‘Antony was to govern the East and 
Caesar the West. And as yet the 
heart and Ufe of the Empire was in 
the West. It was this, as much as 
the difference of his character, which 
eventually secured to Caesar the 
advantage over his colleague and 
38). him master of the whole’ (P. 
88). 


We might remember, too, that sheer luck 
played a part in the elevation of young 
Octavianus. The deaths of Hirtius and 
Pansa were matters of chance. ‘The 
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inability of Sextus Pompeius rightly to 
apply his ‘sea-power’ was little more; 
at any rate, it could hardly have been 
counted on. The veterans whom the young 
man was able to enroll in Italy were, how- 
ever, a thoughtful provision of his uncle ; 
they upheld one Caesar if not another. 
Octavianus knew how to buy popular 
favour—not with gracious manners, like 
many heroes of newer history, but with 
hard cash and costly shows, the shows on 
which his Monumentum Ancyranum lays 
such well-deserved stress. Populum annona 
pellexit, Antonius also, pursuing his Orien- 
tal pleasures, was working for his rival's 
success. Better, it was felt, to be ruled by 
a Roman of the Romans than to bear the 
tyranny of an Eastern court ; there was no 
third alternative. All these outside con- 
siderations must be reckoned, but they do 
not disparage Octavianus’ own practical 
ability. He knew what to do, when to act, 
and when to wait. 

On similar lines we may account for the 
steady average success which marked his 
later life. Mr. Shuckburgh makes a good 
point in saying that he nearly always picked 
able men to do his work, a really royal 
accomplishment. (Varus, of course, was a 
striking exception.) He remained, too, in 
power because there was no person and no 
body of persons left to contest that power. 
His life lasted so long that the young men 
and the middle-aged had grown up under 
his shadow ; they were used to it; plots 
were few and not dangerous. ‘The senate 
was filled with his nominees; and every 
class felt in one way or another the advant- 
age of his wise measures, whether remedies 
or palliatives. The reformed coinage alone 
must have been a boon to all. Yet he knew 
quite as well what not to try, what to leave 
alone; and his sound sense seldom met 
with such failures as those in Arabia and 
Germany. In short, Mr. Shuckburgh does 
not hesitate to call him the most successful 
ruler known to us. This, however, refers 
exclusively to Augustus’ success for the 
moment or for his lifetime; and _ the 
glamour of the success does not blind his 
biographer to the other side of the shield. 
In fact, Mr. Shuckburgh holds the balance 
very true. He indicates alike the benefits 
and the mischievous results of personal 
government. He does not go so far as to 
blame Augustus for the later breakdown of 
his system or for the slow collapse of the 
Roman Empire. The view which so blames 
him, though ably defended in modern times, 
is a very unjust one. But for Augustus 
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there would probably have remained no 
Roman Empire to collapse; and he must 
not be held answerable for what he could 
not foresee—for accidents, or even for con- 
sequences strictly traceable and yet beyond 
the ordinary range of human vision. To 
use a metaphor of his own, all the actors in 
the tragedy of the Decline and Fall were 
not on the stage in his time. While no 
oue could foresee the rise of Constantine or 
the invasion of the Huns, probably no one 
did foresee the coming of the Goths. As 
for the remote consequences of what 
Augustus himself did while he was on the 
stage, there will be no blameless characters 
and no end to recrimination if he is held 
responsible. Archelaos will be made 
answerable for the fall of Macedon and 
Admiral Tromp for the Boer Wars. 

Taken on the whole, then, this new account 
of Divus Augustus will be found thoughtful 
and suggestive; and it has been put to- 
gether with an amount of care which makes 
it generally a safe guide. But not always ; 
there are a certain number of oversights, 
chiefly in minor matters. Thus Augustus, 
in a well-known story, can hardly have 
meant to call Cicero ‘a true scholar’ ; Adywos 
in Plutarch’s Cicero c. 49 means ‘ eloquent.’ 
Nor, again, do we like to read of ‘ Augustus’ 
and ‘Julius’ side by side as if these were 
both personal names. Two dictatorships of 
the elder Caesar are confused, or at all 
events are not distinguished, on p. 9. Alba 
Fucensis seems a doubtful form. On p. 126 
we read that after Actium Cleopatra made 


preparations for ‘retiring into Asia, as far 
as Iberia (Georgia),’ and that news came to 
Antonius that ‘Q. Didius had bidden the 
Arabs burn the ships while [?which] he 
had prepared for his flight in the Red Sea.’ 
But it was rather Cleopatra than Antonius 
(Plut. Ant. 49) who meditated this flight, 
and the Iberia spoken of (Dion. 51. 6) must 
be Spain, not Georgia (compare Dion. 50. 
4, 51. 8, ete.). Augustus gave his seafights 
not ‘on the flooded Transtiberine fields’ at 
Rome, but, as the translation of the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum correctly says, ‘the 
ground having been hollowed out.’ ‘The 
phrase monstrum hominis (p. 252), applied to 
Claudius by his mother, I cannot verify ; in 
Suetonius it runs portentum hominis ; but 
neither phrase is complimentary to Claudius. 
‘Julius Antonius’ may be a misprint for 
‘Julus.’ There were no Gauls or Germans 
serving in the city-cohorts (p. 188)—a thing 
which would indeed have been strange. The 
Germans whom the emperor dismissed at 
the time of Varus’ disaster were in his 
bodyguard (see Suet. Aug. 49, a passage 
quite correctly explainedin Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
edition). It is, of course, Opportunity, not 
Time, as Mr. Shuckburgh says on p. 130, 
which is bald at the back of the head : post 
est Occasio calva. 

The illustrations to the work are judi- 
ciously chosen, and have generally come 
out well, but the portrait of Maecenas is 
not altogether successful. 

Frankuin Ricnarps. 


MYRES’ SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 


A History of Rome for Middle and Upper 
Forms of Schools. By J. L. Myres, M.A. 
Rivingtons, 1902. Pp. 627. 5s, 


Mr. Myres’ book is one that should prove 
useful, though it lacks pictures, an addition 
especially desirable in histories intended 
for schools. Perhaps it is to more advanced 
students that the book will be most wel- 
come, whether those preparing ‘for Pre- 
liminary and Pass Examinations at the 
Universities’ (whom Mr. Myres wishes to 
have as readers), or others. Though pic- 
tures are wanting, the maps are numerous 
and carefully prepared. In some cases it 
may be that, as suggested in the preface, 
rather too much has been attempted: for 


instance, in the map on p. 80 the ‘modern 
terrain-drawing’ interferes with the clear- 
ness of the names; and the abbreviated 
form in which several of the names are 
given is not suitable to the readers for 
whom the work is designed. But in the 
main the results are very good. 

The history stops at the death of 
Augustus. It seems matter for regret 
that most of our shorter Roman histories 
end at this point, if not earlier. Even a 
brief outline carrying on the student to, 
say, 180 ap. would be a gain. Not to 
speak of the importance of the Imperial 
period in its effects on mediaeval and modern 
history, the present custom leaves outside 
the history-book the periods of which we 
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read in Tacitus, Pliny, Martial, Juvenal. 
However, Mr. Myres only follows what 
appears to be the accepted view as to the 
stopping-point, and indeed gives fuller 
measure than is given by some writers, 
since he goes on after the death of the 
dictator Caesar. The chapter on the 
Principate of Augustus is particularly 
good. 

The book throughout shows mastery of 
the subject and skill in teaching. The 
matter is well arranged, the manner in- 
teresting, and we frequently come upon 
passages conspicuously lucid or suggestive, 
such as the review of the Hannibalic War 
and its consequences (p. 228 ff.), the account 
- of the effects produced by Roman trade in 
the Mediterranean (p. 315), the statement 
of the ‘mixed motives and ideals’ of Gaius 
Gracchus (p. 347). The chapter on Litera- 
ture and Thought from the Gracchi to 
Augustus (ch. xlv.) will also be found valu- 
able by those who already know something 
of the subject: no doubt it is only such 
readers who can profit by a summary of this 
kind. 

Mr. Myres gives special attention to 
geography and has an excellent chapter 
(ch. i) on The Land of Italy (but does the 
frontier of Italy now run, as is stated on 

15, ‘along the foot of the Alpine 
range’?). There are also accurate and 
helpful expositions of constitutional matters, 
such as the position of the Rew (p. 53 f.), 
that of the praetor (p. 106), the question 
between Caesar and the Senate (p. 502 f.), 
the constitution of the Principate (p. 547 f.). 
The treatment of the whole subject of the 
concilium plebis and the validity of plebiscita 
(pp. 72, 76 f.) is clear and good. (The 
plebeian conciliwm is distinguished from the 
comitia tributa.) 

The defects of the history are perhaps 
due to its being put together from lectures. 
Occasionally one meets with a colloquialism 
or at least a familiarity of expression that 
savours rather of the lecture-room than of 
a written work, as when the Senate is 
described as ‘level-headed’ (p. 144) or a 
peace party is called a ‘ stop-the-war party ’ 
(p. 164). But the serious drawback to the 
book consists in the number of small 
mistakes, half-mistakes, or confusions, which 
are in curious contrast to the scholarly care 
and accuracy of so much of the work. The 
following are some of the points that I have 
noted. 

The doubtful date of the Lex Hortensia 
is given as 286 B.c. on pp. 76,77; on pp. 
108 f., 144, as 287 B.c. Towns of Roman 


citizens (with the ‘franchise of Caere’) 
could not be ‘ bound by ties of alliance with 
Rome’ (p. 115), seeing that they were parts 
of Rome. It is said (p. 141) that a judicial 
praetor was instituted ‘to cope with the 
press of judicial business during the 
Samnite Wars, when the Consuls were 
constantly away from Rome’; but the 
Samnite Wars had not begun in 367 or 
366 B.c. The statement (p. 199) that the 
slaves bought after Cannae to fight for the 
state were ‘manumitted for the purpose’ 
isa mistake. On p. 203 they first appear 
as ‘liberated slaves’ and then are ‘ granted 
freedom.’ What is meant by saying that 
the quaestor serving under a governor was 
‘technically’ his ward (p. 319)? Perhaps 
the word is a misprint. If Auximum was 
the last citizen-colony and was founded in 
157 B.c., how came it about that a citizen- 
colony was founded in 124 B.c. at Fabrateria 
(both statements on p. 336)? Why is ‘G. 
Gracchus’ repeatedly written (e.g. pp. 359, 
374, 376), though the abbreviation of Gaius 
is usually given correctly as ‘C’? In Jan. 
104 B.c., Marius had not yet received the 
consulship two years in succession as is 
stated on p. 368 (cf. p. 372). Probably 
owing to a rearrangement of chapters, we 
are told on p, 408 that ‘we have seen’ that 
L. Valerius Flaccus had got together an 
army to follow after Sulla, though the 
statement does not apparently occur till 
p- 416, (where the praenomen is printed as 
‘M.’). It is misleading, if not incorrect, to 
speak of the comitia as having an ‘initiative 
in legislation’ (p. 429). There are two 
curious blunders on p. 461. Verres was 
Propraetor of Sicily, not of Eastern Sicily 
(the division was for the quaestors, not for 
the governor) ; and it was not Hortensius but 
Q. Caecilius Niger who ‘claimed the right 
to conduct the case instead of Cicero,’ 
‘Silanus and others who had already voted’ 
(p. 470): the sententia in the Senate is 
incorrectly represented as a vote, though 
just before the sententia of Silanus is 
treated as a motion, that of Caesar as an 
amendment. Thus we get a strange pro- 
cedure in which argument is continued 
during the voting, or at least after part 
of it has taken place. The adoption of 
Clodius, assigned on p. 479, to a time ‘ close 
to the end of Caesar’s consulship,’ had taken 
place when Cicero in April wrote ad. Att. 
2.12. Curio is said to have passed over 
rashly into Africa (p. 510). But he went 
to Africa by Caesar’s orders ; his rashness 
was shown after he arrived. Gaius and 
Lucius were adopted by Augustus in 17 B.c., 
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as stated on p. 567; but they were not 
adopted a second time when they entered 
on public life. Presumably Mr. Myres 
means that they were brought forward as 
successors. On p. 581 we are told that the 
Commentarti de Bello Gallico were all that 
Caesar found leisure to execute. Does Mr. 
Myres reject as unauthentic the books on 
the Civil War? 

Some of these blemishes are due to a 
want of exactness in the expression used 
that might be harmless in a lecture, where 
misapprehension can be set right. In the 
same way Mr. Myres occasionally uses a 
word first in a looser and then in a stricter 
sense, a practice that reminds one of Livy, 
but is perhaps not quite so undeserving 
of blame in the modern historian as it is 
in Livy. Thus on p. 59 the six property- 
divisions of the Servian Constitution are 
all called classes, though we are told that 
only the highest division was a c/assis in 
the strict sense. On p. 50 the confusion is 
more serious. We are first told that 
‘political rights were strictly limited to 
members of a small number of gentes or 
clans,’ then that ‘some of these gentes . . . 
were called patriciae gentes.’ It is natural 
to infer that plebeian gentes were also 
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included in the privileged number. But 
in the next sentence we find that the other 
clans were ‘not in the strictest sense gentes 
at all,’ and moreover go on to read that 
they ‘had, to begin with, no political 
rights’ (p. 51). We are left in some un- 
certainty as to whether these others were 
or were not among the gentes mentioned in 
the original statement. 

In the numerous references to pages 
given throughout the book I have 
detected very few slips (on p. 603 the 
reference to p. 567 should be removed, as 
the passage on that page relates to the other 
Julia). There are a few misprints. A 
curious one has apparently substituted 
‘ Tolerus’ for ‘Trerus’ on pp. 11 (twice), 81, 
82, and in the index. On p. 601 confusion 
has been wrought in the sentence ‘For 
Tibullus alone of the Augustan poets 
neither Augustus nor Maecenas had any 
work to do,’ by the displacement of 
‘Tibullus.’ On p. 568 ‘2 B.c.’ and ‘1 A.D.’ 
have taken the places of ‘2 a.D.’ and 
‘4 a.pD.,’ and on p. 359 there are also mis- 
prints in dates (‘ 304’ is printed for ‘403’ 
and ‘ 147’ for 149’). 

M. 


VERSION. 
FROM THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON, XVIII. 5. 


Ir is excuse enough, perhaps, for such 
translations that they give some people 
pleasure, but I think their only literary 
value is to point out likenesses of mood and 
manner in two languages. Nothing I have 
ever read has more suggested Pindar to me 
than this book, whose author,—part phil- 
osopher, part rhetorician, and part poet,— 
was either Philo as tradition says or else 
some other Alexandrian Jew about his date. 
He is moralizing here upon the tale of 
Exodus, and though he dwells upon the 
same ideas too often and too long, his treat- 
ment of it by forestallings and recurrences 
is just the treatment cultivated by the 
Dorian lyric, in contrast to the straight- 


After they had taken counsel to slay the 
babes 
of the holy ones, 
And when a single child had been cast forth 
and saved to convict them of their sins, 


forward Epic style of narrative, in telling 
the familiar Epic stories: the first Chorus of 
the Agamemnon is a fine example. For the 
rest, I hope it may be easier with the 
version to decide whether the style and 
temper of this piece are not Pindaric: 
remark especially the noble passage where 
the second strophe comes, with its splendid 
image for the word of God,—where the line 
that will occur to every reader is Homer A 
443: ripv Ads in Aesch. 
Theb. 415 is worth comparing as a like con- 
ception. The metre must of course be 
Doric, and I have chosen the arrangement 
of the 3rd Pythian. 
W. #H. 
Strophe. 


99 2 > , 
tol xreivew yovov 
éunricavto, Bpépos 8 dpa podvov 


pipbev oioamdpyavov 
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Thou tookest away from them their multi- 
tude 
of children, 
And destroyedst all their host together in a 
mighty flood. 
Of that night were our fathers made aware 
beforehand, 
That, having sure knowledge they might be 
cheered 
by the caths which they had trusted: 
So by thy people was expected salvation of 
the righteous 
and destruction of the enemies ; 


For as thou didst take vengeance on the 
adversaries, 
By the same means, calling us unto thyself, 
thou didst glorify us. 
For holy children of good men offered 
sacrifice in secret, 
And with one cousent they took upou them- 
selves 
the covenant of the divine law, 
That they would partake alike in the same 
good things 
and the same perils ; 
The fathers already leading 
the sacred songs of praise. 


But there sounded back in discord the ery 
of the enemies, 

And a piteous voice of lamentation for 
children 

was borne abroad. 

And servant along with master punished 
with a like just doom, 

And commoner suffering the same as king, 

Yea, all the people together under one form 
of death, 

Had with them corpses without number ; 

For the living were not sufficient even to 
bury them, 

Since at a single stroke their nobler offspring 
was consumed. 


For while they were disbelieving all things 
by reason of the enchantments, 
Upon the destruction of the first-born 
they confessed the people to the God’s 
son. 
For while peaceful silence enwrapped all 
things, 
And night in her own swiftness 
was in mid-course, 
Thine all-powerful word leaped from heaven 
out of the royal throne, 


mpos EAeyxov 

Zed, cata wav yévos ExAvoas edrekviav 
Tav 
vordioas év vuKti pig" 

TOY [EV OpKOLs TPdyovoL ddev 

eihpovas ebayyéAov, 
eArid’ €x9pav 8’ dA€Opov. 

Antistrophe. 
Avypov Expakas xpéos duerepov 7’ 
TYLOV 
, > 

vikadopov evoytav 
év kpudiats iepdv 

tov Znvoxpavrov 

Tpdyovor 
7) pav Evvov bpas dvtheiv 

Kal oharepov 

> > , , 

ev ir’ Avpas ayovpevor 
yepapav apgéavr’ ao.dav, 

Epode. 

> , , 
dvti dynoev Tapa 

oipwyas araiwvos Boa 

ovd’ Baciietdow Saporav, ddd’ év pia 
mas idéa Oavarou vexpov 
elxe piacp yap xElp 
mpos tabav Evva tAaya 
cal > , , 
dpa dwros Tas yovov. 
Strophe. 

yap bm’ ovhopevacs 
pappakeiats TpwToyover 

, 

paptupynoay 81) 
Zyvos yevos ws 
TavTa yap advvxia proppwv Karexev 

dippeve 

Goa iv perwordpors, 
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A stern warrior, into the midst of the 
doomed land, 

Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned 
commandment ; 


And standing it filled all things with 
death ; 
And while it touched the heaven 
it trode upon the earth. 
Then forthwith apparitions in dreams 
terribly troubled them, 
And fears came upon them unlooked for : 
And each, one thrown here half-dead, another 
there, 
Made manifest wherefore he was dying : 
For the dreams, perturbing them, did fore- 
shew this, 
That they might not perish 
without knowing why they were afilicted. 
Sut it befell the righteous also to make 
trial of death, 


And a multitude were stricken in the 
wilderness : 

Howbeit the wrath endured not for long, 

For a blameless man hasted to be their 
champion : 

Bringing the weapon of his own ministry, 

Even prayer and the propitiation of incense, 

He withstood the indignation, and set an 
end to the calamity, 

Shewing that he was thy servant. 

And he overcame the anger, 

Not by strength of body, not by efficacy of 
weapons, 

But by word did he subdue the minister of 
punishment, 

By bringing to remembrance oaths and 
covenants made with the fathers. 

For when the dead were already fallen in 
heaps one upon another, 


Standing between he stopped the advancing 
wrath, 
And cut off the way to the living. 
For upon his long high-priestly robe 
was the whole world, 
And the glories of the fathers 
were upon the graving 
of the four rows of precious stones, 
And thy majesty was upon the diadem of 
his head. 
To these the destroyer gave place, 
and these the people feared, 
For it was enough only to make trial of the 
wrath. 


TayKpatés ovpavobev, 
Tpaxds aixwatas, aydAKevtov Eidos 


OV €X 


Antistrophe. 
TavTa Keiva oTas everANTE 
ya 8 
tovs 8 aitixa dacpar’ 
PoBors Tapaoo- 
ovr’, dAXos GAAa 
paler arav’ deiuata yap vvyiwv 
Odpa Tis Tpodaeis 


péAXov ap’ dyabot depot, 
Epode. 
a 
‘ 
ovxi dapov pav, yap Aws 
, - 
TpooToAw TYyLdopos avijp épavyn paxava: 
‘ 
Kewos avrictas dita Ovpata daivwv 
kat TéXos d&yvov Grav Kal 
GAN’ éréwv ob€vos Gras tepé’ Exwv Sapacer, 
TeOpov mpoyovotw dvapvacas dofevta 
yap éx’ GAXdAoww Gives 
Strophe. 
és Lavras 8’ dvéxope 
a > 
Kal yap oToApots pev 
yaias Te Kal ovpaviwv 
, 
€lyev 
rebpos eyyAupbevta Aur, 
a 
otéupa Kpatos elye Toiow 
6 Aovyoopos, 


arate 8 aiderOeis ads KOTOV 
Znvos Gus ye kal mpwrdretpos. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


Papers of the British School at Rome. I. 
Pp. 285. Illustrations and 8 maps. Mac- 
millan. 1902. 12s. 


Tue British School at Rome has already 
begun to justify its existence; and if its 
future students keep up the same standard 
as the writers in their first Journal, the 
School will have cause for congratulation. 
There are two papers, both original records. 

(1) Mr. G. MeN. Rushforth describes in 
great detail (pp. 1-124) the excavation of 
the ancient church of 8. Maria Antiqua, 
and mainly the paintings therein discovered. 
The architectural features of the building, 
and of the older one which lay beneath, 
are given fully enough; but the chief 
importance of the church lies in its pictures. 

It is unfortunate that reproductions of 
the paintings could not have accompanied 
the text, but the reason is that the Italian 
Government, which owns the photographs 
and drawings, reserves these for the 
official publication. Yet there is so much 
of interest in the subjects of the paintings, 
that the descriptions alone have value for 
students of Byzantine iconography. The 
inscriptions are restored and explained ; 
and light is thrown on one obscure word, 
catomulevatis (p. 47), which from the 
pictorial representation, and parallel quota- 
tions, appears now to be xar’ dov /evatio, 
a ‘hoisting.’ Quotations from patristic or 
sacred writ are identified. Light is thrown 
on the representation of saints in the 
eighth century; and some curious details 
appear, such as the use of votive candles 
(p. 51) and of the square nimbus with 
unimportant persons (p.52). Besides scrip- 
tural scenes, there is an Annunciation of 
interesting scheme, a series of Holy 
Mothers, and the Story of Quiricus and 
Julitta. 

Mr. Rushforth discusses the name of 
the church, and comes to the conclusion, 
which can hardly be called satisfactory, 
that it was not so named because of being 
the oldest church dedicated to Mary. No 
alternative explanation is given which would 
seem preferable to the natural one. 

(2) The second paper (pp. 125-281) is by 
Mr. T. Ashby, Jun. : Classical Topography of 
the, Roman Campagna 1. He describes all 
the ancient remains which could be traced 
along several routes: the Via Collatina, the 


Via Praenestina, and the Via Labicana. 
The second includes the interesting neigh- 
bourhood of Gabii, with photographs of its 
temple and walls, and plans of temple and 
forum. There are other pictures of interest : 
an ancient road at Gabii, and a modern 
village of huts which recalls the ancient 
hut-urns in some respects, two bridges, and 
a number of antiquities. Inscriptions are 
recorded. As to the completeness of the 
record, it is impossible to offer an opinion ; 
but it bears every indication of care and 
thoroughness. Eight maps accompany this 


paper. 
iW. H. D. R. 


TWO PAMPHLETS ON MALTA. 


Die Vorgeschichtlichen Denkmiler von Malta, 
Von Apert Mayr. Mit 12 Tafeln und 
7 Plinen. Aus den Abhandlungen der K. 
bayer. Akademie der Wiss. I. Cl. xxi. 
Bd. iii Abth. Miinchen 1901, pp. 645- 
726. 5m. 

Das Friihlingsfest der Insel Malia. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Antiken Religion. 
Von Ricwarp Winscu. Leipzig : Teubner 
1902. 70 pp. 2m. 


Herr Mayr’s paper contains a very minute 
and careful description of all the pre- 
historic remains which he could find in the 
island ; if we allow so much latitude to the 
word ‘prehistoric’ as to imply those re- 
mains which cannot be identified with any 
historical periods. Buildings of the kind he 
describes are typical rather of a culture than 
adate. In viewof their very crude character, 
it is perhaps rash of Herr Mayr to classify 
some as IHeiligthiimer, especially when he 
admits (p. 653) that certain holes seen in 
the stones are of the same kind which the 
Maltese now use for tethering their cows. 
Some of these buildings at least were 
built piecemeal (p. 663). However, there is 
colour for Herr Mayr’s assumption in the 
existence of certain flat stones, perhaps used 
as altars. Itis perhaps rash also to assume 
that these buildings were always open to 
the sky as the author seems to do (p. 682). 
Besides this class, there are also remains of 
dwelling-houses and forts or towers, and 
large quantities of pottery of which nothing 
definite is known. Herr Mayr declines to 
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believe in a Phoenician origin for these re- 
mains. There is no direct evidence in sup- 
port of such a theory, and the heads and 
figures which have been found in two of 
them, have no suggestion of a Phoenician 
origin, nor does the plan of the Maltese re- 
mains point in that direction. Their 
analogies lie westward, with the remains of 
Pantelleria, Sardinia, the Balearics, and 
south-eastern Spain, which are ascribed to 
the early bronze age. Some of these were 
tombs. There is a trace of Mycenaean in- 
fluence in the ornamental carving on one 
block found in Malta. I will add one com- 
parison which seems to have escaped the 
author. The carved creature which is pre- 
sented on p. 650 under the title of a kind 
of fish, is the well-known pistrix or sea- 
monster of the Sicilian coins (see e.g. Hill, 
Coins of Sicily Plate II. 8). Whether we 
agree with Herr Mayr’s explanations or 
not (and they seem to be somewhat 
imaginative) he has earned the gratitude of 
all students by the careful records he has 
made. The excellent plans and plates, with 
the descriptions, give a clear impression of 
what is there. Ata glance, one is reminded 
of Dartmoor, Stonehenge, and Asia Minor : 
in particular I cannot help thinking that 
curious composite tombs which I have seen 
in Caria may possibly throw some light upon 
these remains. 

Herr Wiinscu seeks antiquity in another 
sphere. His text is a description of a 
Maltese custom written by an Arab in the 
sixteenth century. Every year, says the 
Arab, a precious ‘idol’ is thrown into a 
field of beanflowers and hidden; there is 
feigned mourning for three days, the god is 
said to be angry and will not be appeased ; 
finally the image is brought back in pro- 
cession with great rejoicing. The author 
analyzes this custom in detail, and connects 
it with the feast of Adonis. In his examin- 
ation he collects the ancient notices of the 
Adonis-celebrations,and a number of modern 
parallels, extending from Sardinia to Bethle- 
hem. He also suggests reasons why Adonis 
should have been connected with John the 
Baptist ; a curious parallel is the floating 
head of Adonis in Egypt, and the fact that 
the relics of John were set afloat once a 
year in Babylon. Of course the time is 
really the chief point of contact; if the 
early Christian priests wished to adopt a 
heathen festival, they would be ready to 
identify very fanciful parallels when the 
times corresponded. A good deal of this 
book is assumption. There is so far as I 
am aware no authority for the finding of 


Adonis’s body, which Herr Wiinsch takes 
to be part of the original Adonis-feast 
(p. 23). A good deal of the chapter on 
beans seems to be wide of the mark. The 
belief that beans contained the souls of the 
dead may have been common ; but the bean- 
field, described by our Arab, in which the 
sacred image was found, may not have been 
essential at all; that field may have been 
just conveniently placed. At the same time, 
it would be worth while to know more of the 
Athenian Hero Kyamites. One interesting 
point brought out in the book, is that 
Adonis and St. John appear to have been 
connected elsewhere, and in Sardinia there 
is a trace of the xjro. St. John is often 
celebrated in grottoes ; Herr Wiinsch thinks 
these are a substitute for the sea-shore, 
which is somewhat far-fetched. Iam bound 
to say, however, that the tone of the essay is 
generally critical, and the author is far 
more rigorous and less fanciful than many 
excursionists in the realms of folk-lore. 
W. Hz. D. R. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ASIA MINOR 


Miletus.—The chief results of the work 
carried on here since October 1901 are as 
follows. The gateway at the beginning of 
the great processional road to Didyma, which 
had been previously excavated to the level of 
the period about 100 a. D. (as was testified 
by the discovery of an inscription of the Em- 
peror Trajan), has been further explored. 
A gateway of late Hellenistic date has been 
brought to light, on either side of which 
was a large chamber, originally, no doubt, 
intended for the sentries. Before this were 
remains of another and older gateway, flank- 
ed on either side with towers, and of a wall 
built of squared stones of the best Hellenistic 
type. Apparently these are remains of the 
fortifications of the city, as they existed at 
the time of its capture by Alexander the 
Great in 334 n.c. Altogether five important 
periods in the history of Miletus can now be 
distinguished: (1) the period of the older 
Hellenistic wall ; (2) that of the later Hel- 
lenistic wall ; (3) that of the improvements 
effected by the Emperor Trajan, by whom the 
level of all the low-lying streets was raised ; 
(4) the time of the Emperor Gallienus, at 
which the ruined Hellenistic walls were 
replaced by another hastily raised (judging 
from the inscriptions and sculptures built 
into it) as a defence against the Goths ; and 
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(5) the time of the Byzantine fortifications 
limited to the Hill of the Theatre. 

Excavations were carried on South of the 
city in the Necropolis close to the Sacred 
Way. At a great depth were found tombs 
containing the remains of cremated bodies, 
while on both sides of the street was a 
series of monuments. The majority of these 
were below the Roman level and were evi- 
dently of Hellenistic date. Family graves 
with strong vaults were found built into 
the white limestone hillocks; others were 
in the form of subterranean caverns in the 
rock, with short staircases leading down to 
them. To Roman times belong the larger 
buildings in the form of temples in antis, 
with subterranean chambers and remains of 
wall paintings. In the Necropolis were 
found another of the well-known archaic 
seated figures, a richly decorated marble 
base, and fragments of archaic roof-decor- 
ation in terracotta. 

The remains of the Nymphaeum, which 
formed the end of the great aqueduct, are 
sufficient to allow of a conjectural restora- 
tion of the facade. The building originally 
consisted of two stories ; in the upper was 
the reservoir, which was supported by a 
series of strong arches. A restoration of 
the BovAevrjpiov with its Propylaea and 
altar is also possible (see Arch. Anz. p. 154). 
The date of the building can be placed with 
confidence at about 200 B.c.; possibly its 
founder was Seleucos IV. (187—175 B.c.). 
The altar stood in the court before the 
Council House on a base decorated with 
reliefs of bulls’ heads, lions’ masks, and 
garlands; above this base was a series of 
small pillars, between which were marble 
reliefs representing a throned goddess, 
Heracles, etc. The whole was crowned by 
a fine marble cornice. 

The progress of the work has been some- 
what hindered by the difficulties attending 
negotiations as to compensation, etc. Now, 
however, the more important half of the site 
of Miletus has been secured for excavation, 
and a great deal still remains to be done, 
particularly in clearing the theatre.’ 

Rhodes.—The recent excavations have led 
to the discovery of an inscription, which 
contains the name of a Rhodian admiral 
under M. Antonius praetor procos (the 
father of the triumvir)and A. Gabinius. It 
will be published by Professor Mommsen 
in Hermes. The Danish excavations at 
Lindos have been very fruitful in discoveries 
of architectural remains, sculptures, and 


1 Arch, Anz., 1902 (4). 


particularly of inscriptions relating to 
artists.” 
SYRIA, 


Baalbec.—As the result of the excavations 
carried on from Sept. 1901, the Northern 
half of the Propylaea has been cleared up 
to the stylobate of the front columns. Work 
in the courts brought a number of interest- 
ing inscriptions to light. On the base of a 
bronze statue was the following: 6d peyiorw 
Xapeivy [o]ypBiw rH Kai.... 
Among the names occurring in the inscrip- 
tions are those of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 
and Septimius Severus. 

A few sculptures deserve mention. One 
is a votive relief to the three Heliopolitan 
deities, and represents Zeus in chiton and 
himation, with Hermes on his right and 
Aphrodite on his left hand. Hermes is 
nude and carries the caduceus and purse, 
while Aphrodite is wrapped in a chiton. The 
relief is in the pseudo-classical style of the 
Roman period. Upon another relief Hermes 
appears alone. A small altar decorated 
with star and crescent, jug, staff, and 
wreath, was probably dedicated to Men. 

The so-called temples of the Sun and 
Jupiter have been completely excavated, 
and the ground plan of the latter can be 
accurately determined. The most interest- 
ing discovery in the temple of Jupiter was 
that of the Adyton at the W. end of the 
Cella. From the sculptures found it would 
appear that this temple was dedicated to 
Dionysos rather than to Zeus. 

The German explorers have also examined 
various examples of Roman Architecture 
in other parts of Syria, including Pal- 
myra, the E. Jordan Valley, and the 
Lebanon. Among the monuments studied 
were temples, theatres, and Nymphaea.® 

F, H. Marswatt. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS- 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


Mitteilungen des Kaiserlichen Deutschen 
Archaeologischen Instituts: Athenische Ab- 
teilung. Bd. xxvii. 1902. 1-2 Heft. 

Report on excavations at Pergamon, 1900-1901, 
with preface by Conze. Philippson: Geology of 
district. Doérpfeld: Buildings, including Southern 
gate, main street, Agora, public fountain, and wall 
of Eumenes (six plates, nine cuts). Von Prott and 
Kolbe: Inscriptions, numbering 207, most import- 
ant being those relating to aoruvvduo:and public bank 
(two plates). Thiersch : Miscellaneous finds. Dorp- 
feld : Abstract of subsequent operations. 


° Berl. Phil. Woch., March 14, 1903. 
> Jahrbuch des Instituts, 1902 (4). 
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3 Heft. 

Von Prott: Dionysos Kathegemon (with supple- 
mentary note). Dissertation on Pergamene cults, 
of Dionysos as progenitor of the Attalidae, and of 
the Attalidae themselves. 

Rubensohn : Third report on excavatiuns in Paros, 
including the Pythion and Asklepicion (three plates 
and 24 cuts). 

Calvert and Thiersch : Contributions to the topo- 
graphy of Troas (the harbour, Rhoiteion, and 
Ophrynion, and their situation). 

Deubner: Phobos. Publishes two lamps in 
Athens Museum on which this deity is represented 
as a bear, supposed to protect the grave in which 
they were placed against robbers and other dangers 
(five cuts). 

Discoveries: chiefly inscriptions from Asia Minor. 

W. 


Journal international d’arch. numismatique. 
Parts 3 and 4, 1902. 

Svoronos. T& MpagiréAcia avdyAupa Moved. 
*Apxaiov movoikdy Bua (with illustrations). Kon- 
stantopolos. Bu Seals in 
the National Museum, Athens.—Rouvier, ‘ Numis- 
matique des villes de la Phénicie. Sidon.’—Svor- 
onos. Onoavpds vomiouatwy ‘Npeod EvBolas. 
A hoard of silver coins found in Euboea at Oreos 
(Histiaea) in September 1902. The specimens— 
perhaps only about half the treasure—that have 
been reeovered from the finders and examined are 
646 in number. Except a few pieces of Chalcis and 


Histiaea none of the coins are of the island of Euboea 
itself. The most numerous are coins of Rhodes and of 
the Macedonian kings Philip V. and Perseus. The 
hoard was no doubt buried at the time of the war 
between Perseus and the Romans. The Roman 
fleet was stationed wep) ’OQpedv. The Rhodians 
were the allies of Perseus, hence, perhaps, the 
number of coins of Rhodes in this hoard—Dragoumis. 
Sréupara ; KAnides ; 


Bulletin international de numismatique 
(Paris) ii. )1903. 

Tacchella publishes (p. 1 f.) an interesting tetra- 
drachm with the usual types of Alexander the 


Great, but bearing the name — BAZTIAEQE 
KAYAPOY —of Cavarus king of Thrace, cire. 


219 B.c. Bronze coins of this ruler were already 
known (Head, Hist. num. p. 243). Blanchet (p. 4) 
thinks that the bronze coins of Naukratis inscribed 
NAY and AAE were struck as the result of an 


alliance between Naukratis and Alexandria. The 
Revue belge de numismatique, pt. 2, 1903 contains 
the concluding part of Dutilh’s article on the coinage 
of the Egyptian Nomes. The Rivista italiana di num. 
part 4, 1902, contains—Dattari on Alexandrian 
coins; Lanza on coins of Agrigentum ; Description 
of recent finds of denarii, Potenza and Vergnacco 
hoards, p. 541 f. 
WARWICK WROTH. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Rheinisches Museum. Vol. 27, 4. 1902. 

A. Brinkmann, Ein Schreibgebrauch und seine 
Bedeutung fiir die Textkritik. On the different 
marks of reference and direction by means of which 
in mss. of antiquity and early middle ages additions 
to the text, variants, &c., are introduced. Ignor- 
ance and neglect of them on the part of copyists has 
been a fruitful source of error. L. Ziehen, IEPA 
AEYPO. In Philostratus (Life of Apollonius IV. 
18. 155) in the passage on the Epidauria proposes 
fepa Setpo for iepeta Sevpo and gives the order of the 
Eleusinian festival days: 13 Boedromion, a@yupuds 
with mpdppnots, 14. iepa Sedpo, 15. ’EmBdavpia, 16. 
uvora. A. v. Domaszewski, Untersuchungen 
zur rémischen Kaisergeschichte. 1. The murder of 
Caracalla. On the composition of the Emperor’s 
body-guard at this time. II. The decennial celebra- 
tion of Gallienus. On the meaning of the term 
milites albati and on the political position of the 
period. A. Enmann, Die dilteste Redaction der 
Pontificalannalen. Agrees with Mommsen that the 
Roman state-chronology was due to the tables of 
annals kept by the Pontifex in the Regia. 
Mucius Scaevola P.M. edited the Annales maximi 
while Tib. Coruncanius, the first plebeian P.M. 
published the oldest history of Rome. M. Frinkel, 
Epigraphische Beitriige. 1. C. 1. Gr. 1511. Seeks 
to restore the text and dates near the end of the 
fifth cent. B.c. II. On the Aphaia inser. C. I. Pel. 
1580. In answer to Furtwingler in No. 2 of this 
vol. P. v. Winterfeld, Satzschlussstudien zur 
Historia Augusta. I. On the autobiography of 
Hadrian. Sees traces of this autobiography in the 


Vita Hadriani from the unmetrical endings of 
sentences. II. On the criticism and history of the 
text. By the help of the endings of sentences 
restores some passages. F. Reuss, Zur Ueberlie- 
ferung der Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen. I. 
Timagenes and the Alexander tradition. Protests 
against the hypothesis of a history of Al. by Tima- 
genes. II. Eratosthenes and the Alexander tradi- 
tion. Traces the agreement in the account of the 
campaigns by Strabo, Plutarch, and Arrian to a 
common source in the critical writings of Eratosthenes. 
IV. Aristobulus and Clitarchus. Maintains that 
Clitarchus lived about 260 and must have used 
Aristobulus. F. Wilhelm, Zur rémischen Elegie. 
Traces the motive of jealousy in the Roman elegy to 
Alexandrian models, the influence of which is un- 
mistakable in the love scenes. O. Neuhaus, Der 
Vater der Sisygambis und das Verwandschaftsver- 
haltniss des Dareios III Kodomannos zu Artaxerxes 
IT and Ill. Suspects Droysen’s assumption (from 
Curt. x. 5, 23) that S. was a daughter of Artaxerxes 
II and concludes that she was a daughter of his 
brother Ostanes and wife and sister of Arsanes. 
W. Schmid, on Soph. Antig. 528. A. Korte Hin 
Gesetz des Redners Lykurgos. In the fourth of the 
laws of Lycurgus (in Plutarch vit. x. oratt. p. 842 
A=Westermann Biog. p. 273) would alter rod 
Tlove:Savos to rod Moceidedvos. H. Schone, Fine 
Blattversetzung bei Galen. W. Sternkop, Zu Cicero 
ad Q. fr. II. 8. A. Schulten, Zur Lex Manciana— 
Pro salute imperatoris. H. Lietzmann, Prodecessor. 
Gives evidence for the use of this word in the sense 
of decessor. A. Zimmermann, Ueber die rimischen 
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bezw. italischen Personennamen, die bald die Stamm- 
silbe Pop (b) bald Pub (p) tragen. L. Radermacher, 
Muxfvnot. Finds this word in the expression éyol 
xwhoet of the Paris cod. of the so-called Epitome of 
Adamantios, 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das Klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. Vol. 9, 8. 1902. 

M. Guggenheim, Studien zw Platonis Idealstaat 
(Kynismus und Platonismus). (1) The beginning of 
the doctrine of the contrat social. (2) The antithesis 
oixetov...adAdrpiov. (3) The definition of 7d Sixaiwy 
and the value of the judgment on Sixaov and &&d:rov. 
(4) The division of labour as an essential principle 
of society. (5) The training for philosophy with 
Isocrates, Antisthenes, and Plato. Reviews of 
Nissen’'s Jtalische Landeskunde 11. 1 and Hense’s Die 
Modifizierung der Maske in der griechischen 
Tragidie. 

Part 9. F. Kopp, Harmodios und Aristogeiton. 
Secks to show in opposition to Wilamowitz and 
Reitzenstein that the collection of scolia in Athenaeus 
is not a ‘Kommersbuch’ from ancient times but a 
late product. The history of the tyrannicides is 
followed up both in the way of the evidence of lyric 
poetry and the historical accounts in Thucydides and 
Aristotle and supported by coins and works of art. 
Th. Zielinski, Antike Humanitét. Deals with the 
question how far the personality of a dramatist can 
be detected in his works and concludes that owing to 
his manysidedness it is impossible to bring him 
under a simple formula. The writer refers to 
Euripides and Nestle’s book upon Eur. as ‘ the poet 
of the Greek illumination.’ In theology Eur. is 
sometimes a doubter, sometimes a believer, in 
physics he is a dualist (Zeus—aether and earth). 
Eur. declares himself against all privileges of nobility, 
riches, free birth, and Greek origin. In politics he 
favours a moderate democracy. There are reviews of 
Jahn and Michaelis’ Arx Athenarum a Pausania 
descripta, Villari’s Le invasioni barbariche in Italia 
and Negri’s L’imperatore Giuliano Vl Apostata. 

Part 10. C. Fries, Babylonische und griechische 
Mythologie. Between the four rivers of Hades, the 
xpivat miovpes of Calypso’s isle and the four streams 
of Paradise there is a mythological connexion. F. 
Blass, Die Textiiberlieferuwng in Demosthenes’ olyn- 
thischen Reden. Replies to a critic in Revue des 
études grecques 1901, and developes his views on 
the question how far rhythm is available for the 
criticism of the text of Demosthenes. E. Gerland, 
Kreta. Discusses the results of the recent discoveries 
in Greek, especially those of the English and Italian 
excavators. P. Wolters reviews Ruhlands’ Die 
eleusinischen Gottinnen and Entwickelung ihrer 
Typen in der attischen Plastik and J. Ilberg traces 
the expression Vo das Eisen wéichst to the ancient 
representations of Jupiter Dolichenus on whose 
inscriptions occurs the formula whi ferrum nascitur, 
see also Schol. Ap. Rhod. I. 1323 and Suid. s.v. 
xdrvBes. 

Mnemosyne. Vol. 31, I. 1903. 

S. A. Naber, Observationes criticae ad Demos- 
thenem. J. v. L. Ad. scholia Aristoph. Lys. 62. 
Suggests éwel 6 "Axapvedy érétunto 
(for éreriunro). H. v. Herwerden, Homerica. Ad 
Odysseam. W. C. K. Capel, Ad Senecam. Critical 
notes on the Letters with references to Hense’s edi- 
tion. M. L. Earle, Ad Vergilii Aen. i. 39 sqq. 
Proposes di/a in 42 and Jpswm in 44. K. G. P. 
Schwartz, Ad Lucianum. J. J. Hartman, Jacitea. 
J. van Leeuwen, Ad Aristophanis Plutum. Main- 


tains that only one edition of the Plutus was pub- 
lished by Aristophanes and that it was never 
revised by himself or others. J. van Leeuwen, 
AEIPIOS sive AEIPIOEIZ quid significat? With 
reference to Kenyon’s Bacchylides XVII. 95. 
The word means merely bright. J. Viirtheim, 
Vellus aureum. .In ae of his previous ex- 
planation in the last vol. ¥. refers to Catullus, lxiv. 
271 aurora exoriente vagi sub lumina solis. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 27, i. 1903. 


P. Foucart, Les constructions de l’ Acropole d’ apres 
VAnonymus Argentinensis. A Greek papyrus dis- 
covered in Egypt, published 1902, makes the date of 
the beginning of first Parthenon 469, of second 447, 
and of Propylaea 437-432. G. Ramain, Plautus 
Epidicus. Notes. J. Lebreton, Etudes cicéroniennes, 
Il. Emploi du pronom démonstratif coordonné & 
un relatif. The relative construction is normal; 
the other is preferred only for special reasons. A. 
Misier. Les manuscrits parisiens de Grégoire de 
Nazianze (continued). E. Chatelain, Notes sur 
quelques palimpsestes de Turin. B. Haussoullier, 
Note sur une inscription d’Ephese. WL. Havet, 
Piautus Persa 159. Proposesio@ev 7’ ornamenta, 
M. L. Earle, Ad Cacsaris comm. de b. g. initium. 
Rewrites the beginning. H. Bornecque, Le texte de 
Sénéque le pere (concluded). L. Havet, P/autws Men. 
98. Proposes Nam illic <it> homo homines. Non 
alit ete. V. Mortet, Notes sur le texte des Insti- 
tutions de Cassiodore. Observations on the character 
of geometry in Cassiodorus and the teaching of this 
science in the first part of the middle ages. J. Bidez, 
Un faux dieu des Oracles Chaldaiques. J. Bidez, 
Fragments nouveaux de Sotérichos? F. Gatffiot, 
Biudes Latines, A further note on quid est quod. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1903 


7 Jan. A. Nikitsky, Die geographische Liste der 
delphischen Prowenoi (Gillischewski), very favourable. 
A. Ludwich, Besserungsvorschliige zu Kolluthos (C. 
Haeberlin). ‘ Very good and acceptable.’ E. Lavisse, 
Histoire de France. I. Les origines, la Gaule indé- 
pendante et la Gaule romaine, par G. Bloch (E. 
Kornemann), favourable. 

14Jan. F. H. M. Blaydes, Spicilegium tragicum 
(H. Otte), unfavourable. Fr. Kortz, Die Eigentiimlich- 
keiten der Kallimacheischen Dichtkunst (G. Wiorpel), 
favourable. W. Gebhardi, Lin dsthetischer Kommentar 
zu den lyrischen Dichtungen des Horaz. 2 Aufl. von 
A. Scheffler (W. Hirschfelder), very favourable. 
Gregorii Nysseni wept pbcews avOpdmov liber a Bur- 
gundione in Latinum translatus, ed. J. Burkhard, 
IV. V. (J. Driiseke). ‘A work of exemplary diligence 
and painstaking accuracy.’ 

21 Jan. Apollonii Dyscoli quae supersunt, rec. R. 
Schneider et G. Uhlig, I. 2 (P. Maas). ‘An extra- 
ordinarily valuable work.’ O, Hennicke, Observa- 
tiones criticae in Galent Commentarios wep) Yuxis 
auaprnudrwy (R. Fuchs), favourable. H. 
Magnus, Studien zur Uberlicferung und Kritik der 
Metamorphosen Ovids, V1. (A. Zingerle), favourable. 
C. André, Dans quelle mesure se sert-on encore du 
Latin ?(P.Cauer). ‘An interesting survey.’ 

28 Jan. Hippocratis opera, vol. ii. Ed. H. Kueh- 
lewein (R. Fuchs). ‘Animportant work.’ F. Mar- 
eucei, Studio critico sulle opere di Catone il Maggiore, 
I. i, (F. Miinzer), unfavourable on the whole. 
Ciceronis Rhetorica, rec. A. S. Wilkins, I. (Th. 
Stangl), very favourable. Fr. Aly, Humanismus 
oder Historismus (P. Cauer). very favourable. 
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